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PREFACE 


I N this book I endeavour to portray the practical 
powers of the garden, and assist as far as I can to- 
wards the attainment and realization of a perfect and 
fruitful soil. 

I should like this volume to resolve itself into a true 
gardener’s guide, to go to the root of matters, to point out 
mistakes and their remedies ; to elucidate in general the 
‘‘ whys ” and “ wherefores ” of our gardens and the interest- 
ing and beautiful inhabitants thereof. 

'' Spade- Craft ” is a highly suggestive title. It is a term 
which is significant of laying foundations — the preparation 
— the strenuous and possibly dirty work connected with the 
initiation of any scheme or enterprise. “ Spade-craft ” is 
never popular ; and, where this is permissible, is usually 
shirked. But in gardening it is so much of an essential that 
it really constitutes the key to success ; though the labour 
it entails induces a tendency to neglect it. Spade-craft ” 
lore is the theme of this book, and I hope it may be found 
sufficiently interesting to prove useful to every one who 
possesses a plot of ground capable of being turned into a 
garden of some description. 

In some gardens one rarely sees anything beyond the 
ordinary bedding and herbaceous subjects, usually planted 
for effect only. To indulge in the joys of cutting flowers 
from such plants would spoil the scheme of colour and the 
symmetry of the formal beds and borders. This manner of 
gardening is commonly left to the contractor, or to the city 
man with a taste for ‘"pottering” — generally on Sundays. 
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The latter individual usually puts his plants in the -ground 
roots downwards, simply because he knows it should be so ; 
he prunes, clips and sprays, and empties tins of artificial 
manure upon the earth because others do these things, or 
because he has read in his favourite newspaper that such 
treatment is correct. But how often do you see this man 
with a hoe after a shower of rain ; or with a spade, digging 
deeply, in autumn and winter ? 

With these thoughts in my mind I have put plainly and 
simply, before every one who possesses and loves a garden, 
the essentials — the things that matter — the fundamentals — 
of gardening, as well as the requirements and peculiarities 
of certain plant life. 

The intention of this book, therefore, is not to supply a 
collection of minute details as to how to grow each class of 
plants from seed to maturity ; but the objects I have in view 
are, roughly, three-fold : 

(1) To indicate the constitution, disposition, habits, and 
other natural features of the plants, etc., under considera- 
tion ; 

(2) To deduce from these facts the kind of soil, tempera- 
ture, degree of moisture, etc., that the plants should be ac- 
corded in this country ; 

(3) To add anything that I may have experienced or 
heard of that would help the reader to a better under- 
standing of cultivation in general. 


H. A, Day 
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CHAPTER I 

A PLEA FOR MODERATION AND STUDY 

I AM not talking so much to the man who specializes in 
one particular flower or vegetable for exhibition or other 
purposes, to the exclusion of all else, or who treats every- 
:hing as of small account which is of but supplementary use- 
Ifulness. I rather address the individual who, like myself, 
[prefers things in mixture, who enjoys a garden containing 
“ something of everything,*' a varied conglomeration of 
beauties and delights forming a perfect whole — a garden that 
produces a riot of perfume and colour outdoors, and also 
provides a surplus of decorative things for indoor embellish- 
ment. We can revel in, and be proud of, such a garden, 
and it is worth striving for, be it a large or small one. 

To my mind there is one main principle which underlies 
all successful gardening operations, and that is — moderation. 
Excesses are usually fatal, whether they be of zeal, of energy, 
of food, of moisture — these all combining to make failure. 
Over-production, too, in some cases becomes detrimental : 
in vegetables, the larger the specimen the coarser it is found ; 
with flowers, size often means loss of scent or of some other 
quality. To have an ideal garden, then, one requires modera- 
tion — a true balance of colours, scents, forms, and characters. 
Monstrosities, freaks, fasciated stems, and other not particu- 
larly desirable happenings in the garden may safely be 
reckoned as excesses of some kind. Every gardener, certainly, 
l 
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desires to obtain the finest, prettiest, sweetest flowers, and 
the best-shaped, tenderest vegetables; but it should be 
remembered that these things are acquired, not by an over- 
plus of rich food — which, with plants as with humans, becomes 
nauseating — but by careful tillage, intelligent cultivation, 
and dihgent study. 

It should not be forgotten either that, while Nature is 
extremely elastic and accommodating, she has her limits ; 
and when attempts are made to force her past those limits 
the inevitable and only result is deterioration in some way or 
another. And deterioration means loss. Some gardens ap- 
pear to be composed of very little else but manure, and even 
such gross-feeding subjects as Roses, Sweet Peas, etc., become 
satiated ; and in many of the failures recorded in such subjects 
too much food will be found to be the predisposing cause. 
These cases, indeed, resemble that of the greedy boy — an 
enormous appetite, an unlimited supply of food — and the 
imenviable but inevitable consequences ! 

The whole trouble often arises through the gardener’s 
neglect to satisfy himself of the actual needs of his soil. The 
nurseryman, the seedsman, the gardening journals and books 
all tell him the needs of his plants ; he carries out their in- 
structions to the letter, but does not always obtain corre- 
sponding results ; and the nurseryman and garden hterature 
get the blame : whereas, if the soil received better attention 
the plants therein would be in a position to take care of them- 
selves. It is really a question not so much of the treatment 
as of the manner in which the treatment is applied. There 
is a great difference, for example, between the speculative 
application of a manure, and the certainty that it is really 
needed. 

Another thing that affects gardening is the gardener’s 
available means. No man should undertake what he has 
not the requisite means at his disposal to carry out ; and 
after all instructions and methods described in garden litera- 
ture should be read the words : if you can afford the neces- 
sary material,” or ” if you have the time at your disposal,” 
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or if you win take the trouble to understand it thoroughly/’ 
The last, I consider, is the most important. That alone will 
ensure success, even with limited and crude accessories. In 
many cases intelligence and inventiveness make up for lack 
of material and money. 

Thus the greatest factors in successful gardening are modera- 
tion and the spirit of study. 

Avoid all extravagances, hurry, over-application of both 
energy and substances ; try to treat the garden and the plants 
therein in a natural, common-sense manner, with a view to 
their needs both in sustenance and appearance. 

There is also great danger, not of the neglect of amateur 
gardeners to follow instructions available from various sources, 
but rather of their too punctilious heed of them. Some 
people transform directions and recipes into a sort of ritual, 
making no allowance for circumstances or situations. In 
the place of such a pedantic, particular, unyielding adherence 
to procedure, the amateur especially should bring his observa- 
tion and reason into play, and remember that rules and 
regulations are for guidance, and not for slavish, blind execu- 
tion. If the instructions for the growing of a certain plant 
indicate lime, or peat, or nitrates, or sand, it does not mean 
that the plant must be surfeited with that substance to the 
exclusion of all else ; it means that the plant requires such 
a substance in greater proportion than that in which ether 
materials are given. It is the same in all departments : 
common sense must rule, and moderation combined with 
good judgment m\xst be the gardener's steadfast aim. 
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SOIL MANIPULATION AND MANAGEMENT 

W HEN by reason of removal, purchase, or other 
circumstance I take over a fresh garden, be 
it old or new, my first thought is. What sort 
and condition of soil have I to work in ? I always put 
this consideration first, because on the condition and com- 
position of the soil nearly everything depends. Situation, 
of course, means much ; but one is usually the victim of 
circumstances where site is concerned. Fortunate is the 
individual who has free and extensive choice ! 

The soil of the earth is made up of minute particles, or 
grains, lying more or less loosely together. When the 
particles are well separated — as, for instance, in 
sand — the soil is termed '' light ; in medium 
and “ heavy '' soils the particles are more closely 
packed — so much so in the latter case that they are welded 
into an almost firm mass. 

The spaces between the grains are filled either with air or 
water, and it is when these two elements are most evenly 
balanced that the soil may be regarded as a perfect one, so 
far as texture is concerned. 

In light soils air prevails — the water either filters through 
quickly, or, coming more readily under the influence of the 
sun, is absorbed before it can penetrate very far. In heavy 
soils, on the other hand, the grains of earth lie so closely 
together that there is very little room or opportunity for 
air to enter. Water soaks into this kind of soil, and it 
becomes a sodden, sticky mass in winter, with ^ hard- 

4 
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baked surface in summer : it must be broken up finely to 
admit abundance of air, and to allow of the ready escape of 
water. 

To be of use to plant life, this underground air must be 
moist — neither wet nor dry. When rain falls — or the hose 
or watering-pot is used — the water dropping 
The Func- upon the surface of the ground should rapidly 

WatOT and below, where, slowly percolating 

^ through and between the grains of soil, it 
moistens the air in the spaces, besides dissolv- 
ing all soluble chemical substances on its way. The mois- 
ture-laden air is charged with gases from the dissolving 
chemicals, forming an underground atmosphere, in a manner 
like to the air we breathe above ground. This atmosphere 
forms the food-sources of the plants, whose roots wander 
amongst the soil-grains, extracting from the interstices the 
gaseous food compounds essential to their well-being, and 
revelling in their healthy, refreshingly moist surroundings. 
All this is most important, because plant-roots cannot ab- 
sorb the food-chemicals in a solid state, however minute: 
all has to be in a state of solution — really in the form of 


gas or air. 

A heavy soil is hard to deal with in more senses than 

one — some of the lumps incidental to such a soil defying all 

_ ^ „ efforts at disintegration, either in a wet or dry 

Heavy Soils . . r u i • 

state. The possessor of a heavy soil is un- 

fortimate — so far as initial difficulty and hard work are 
concerned; but when that work is satisfactorily completed 
he has the best soil of all, for fertility, at any rate. Clay 
enters as a principal ingredient into the composition of 
most heavy soils, and clay is simply a storehouse of chemical 
food; it is to the art of extracting, hberating, and trans- 
forming this undissolved plant-food that the efforts of the 
gardener should be directed. When the ground is of a wet, 
sticky nature, trencl\ing is almost impossible, and ordinary 
digging only scratches the surface, leaving an impenetrable 
mass below, of no use except to the stronger-rooted vegetation. 
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It is also useless to attempt digging at any time but the 
auttimn and winter — never in spring or summer, as the result 
is only a collection of hard, unbreakable lumps. The applica- 
tion of mechanical agents is also of small use unless these are 
thoroughly mixed with the clay — and hOw can this be done 
unless the clay be disintegrated first ? I refer to such agents 
as ashes, road-dust, organic manure, etc. 

But there is a method of overcoming this cross-grained 
kind of soil, and one in which, after a little strenuous work, 
the gardener merely becomes an interested spectator, while 
the work is done for him ! In late autumn, when the ground 
is perhaps in its happiest mood, the gardener must take a 
strong, wide-pronged fork — or pick-axe and crowbar if the 
ground is hard and unyielding — and force up the earth in 
rough lumps, and as deeply as possible. He must not attempt 
to break the lumps ; but should leave them to the action of 
the elements — frost, snow, wind, rain, air. After the first 
frost a hammer or other suitable tool may be taken, and each 
lump given a smart tap. It is surprising the way those 
hitherto stodgy masses fall to pieces — pulverized as though 
passed through a grinding-mill! If the weather and state 
of soil permit, a crowbar or pick-axe may be brought to bear 
upon the under soil as well, exposing as much ground to the 
air as possible, and thus it may be left all the winter until 
spring. Even if the frost does not reach the rnider portion, 
it is at any rate roughly broken up, aerated to a certain extent, 
and partially dissolved by the action of snow, rain, and the 
atmosphere. 

When the first fine weather shows itself in early spring, 
bring forth your road-dust, ashes, manure (old, well-rotted, 
and dry, or it will make the soil compact again), sand, 
and — last, not least, but the most valuable agent of all — 
lime. This ingredient wiU do more than all the others put 
together, because it not only disintegrates and disperses sour 
matter, but it also manures, disinfects, kiUs insects and harm- 
ful vegetable growth and seeds contained in the soil, and 
breaks up and liberates those valuable chemical compounds 
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that lie dormant and encased in the clay. Spread such 
materials over the surface of the ground and dig them well 
in — a comparatively easy matter now — mixing, pulverizing, 
as deeply and as thoroughly as possible. 

This is the ideal practice with its consequent result — not 
always, however, a substantial fact, being of course limited by 
existing and local conditions. But, if persevered in, it is the 
best and safest way of treating hard soils ; in fact, it is the 
only way, if subsequent fertility and ease of working are 
taken into consideration and expected. 

To those who feel disinclined to enter upon these strenuous 
and taxing operations, I would say that, if others are em- 
ployed to do it, see that it is done. It will, moreover, pay 
for itself, whatever may be the expense entailed. 

If the soil is light and porous — sandy, gritty, stony, or 
chalky — measures must be taken to alter its texture until it 
e. .1 approaches a firmness and compactness, and loses 
its dry, dusty character. This is accomplished 
(i) by digging (always an essential) ; (2) by the application 
of such materials as stable manure, cow, pig, poultry, and 
other animal manures, loam, chopped turf, vegetable refuse, 
mud from ditches and ponds, sewerage — anything of a similar 
nature that the district produces, and that is available and 
cheap. The process consists in thoroughly mixing the manure, 
etc., with the sandy soil to as great a depth as is possible. 
This is best done by trenching. 

Briefly, this operation is as follows : Take out a spadeful of 
earth, the whole width of the garden or plot, over about two 
Trenching l^hree square feet of the surface of the ground 
(called the top spit and cart it away to the 
other end of the garden. Then spread a layer of manure over 
the exposed subsoil (called ‘‘ the second spit and upon 
that sprinkle liberally a quantity of lime — for preference — 
soot, or salt. Now dig this deeply into the subsoil, mixing 
thoroughly. This done, spread another layer of manure and 
lime over the next few feet of untouched surface soil (the 
top spit), and commence digging it out a spade deep, throwing 
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each spadeful upon the already dug subsoil in front, until 
another section of the subsoil is laid bare, which is to be 
treated in the same manner as the one just covered over with 
the excavated top or surface soil ; repeat until the whole 
of the plot is dug, when the soil that was removed from the 
first trench will fill up the last trench, thus making all level. 
I will further explain : In effect, a wide trench is dug in this 
operation ; the soil at the bottom of the trench is dug, pulver- 
ized, and mixed with the applied manure ; then a similar trench 
is taken out of the next piece of ground, the excavated earth — 
mixed with manure — being thrown into the first trench. 

Trenching will raise the soil perhaps to the extent of a 
foot ; and if a stick be pushed down as far as it will go, it 
will be found to measure from two to three feet of well- 
manured, well-ventilated, well-drained soil. 

A bad state of affairs is sometimes caused by over- 
feeding — a sort of earthy dyspepsia ; and it is usually the 
^ ^ condition of old gardens that have been manured 

Soils ^^d have become so rich in food 

elements as to be positively poisonous to vegeta- 
tion. This can be remedied — and also prevented — by the 
liberal use of that most valuable corrective — lime. 

The worth of any soil may be roughly tested, so far as its 
texture is concerned, by squeezing a portion tightly in the 
Good Soils into the form of a ball. If, when the hand 

is opened, the ball retains its shape, but falls to 
pieces on the slightest touch, the ground may be considered 
in a grand workable condition. On the other hand, should 
the soil feel sticky and squeeze into a solid mass, it is too 
heavy ; if the soil will not bind, but runs through the fingers 
like powder, it is too light to be effective. This rough-and- 
ready test should be carried out after a shower of rain. 

A good, well-drained soil will admit of a walking-stick 
being pushed down up to the handle. Such a depth of 
workable soil would be certain to be rich in food substances 
and moisture-retaining properties, and would require but 
little organic manure. 


Good Soils 
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The soil of a new garden is not always an ideal one ; and 
neglect to correct its deficiencies is often attended with evil 
results in the shape of insect, weed, and fungus 

Gti^m Where the house is built upon grass land 

it is usual to dig the garden all over, a spade or so 
deep, leaving the turf to decay or dry up. This, of course, 
forms an excellent top soil, fibrous and easy of manipulation ; 
but it is nevertheless a deadly one, being full of the eggs 
and larvae of insects, the insects themselves, and coimtless 
millions of weed seeds, only waiting a favourable moment to 
germinate. 

If such a condition of things existed in a new garden placed 
under my care, I should feel inclined to sprinkle the turf 
thickly with lime, soot, and salt, and then trench the ground, 
turning the turfy surface into and mixing well with the under 
spit, and letting the decaying and disintegrating process take 
place there. The next season this turfy substance could be 
brought to the surface again — now a sweetened, somewhat 
sterilized, fibrous mould, such as garden flowers delight in. 
But this procedure has to be adapted to the requirements of 
the soil imder the turf, which may be, for instance, clayey and 
sticky, and unworkable. In such a case, the liberal use of 
lime and soot, and several thorough surface diggings, should 
suffice for the first season, and in the winter the under soil 
could be broken up and exposed to the weather. 

If the builder has left a legacy of broken bricks, mortar, 
etc., behind him, do not despise this rubbish. The broken 
bricks and slates will provide drainage where required, and 
also help to make a good foundation for the garden paths ; 
while the mortar, lime, sand, etc., will beneficially mix with 
the soil. Bum all wood, shavings, and articles of like nature, 
also weeds, twigs, etc., and dig the ashes into the soil. 

Cultivation is a most important section of “ spade-craft.’' 
It consists in deeply stirring the soil around 
growing plants to allow of the admittance of light, 
air, moisture and food. It can be accomplished 
by the fork, hand-fork, rake, pointed stick, or hoe — the last 
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being the best tool — and by the more modem "cultivator’' 
for large areas. 

The time spent in cultivating the soil is never wasted ; it 
pays almost better than anything else. It pays, in fact, far 
better than the everlasting pottering — equivalent to doing 
nothing — which so many would-be gardeners indulge in. 
Cultivation is more important than the picking off of a dead 
leaf here and there, or removing stones from flower-beds, or 
a complacent admiration of one's flowers — '' grown by my 
very own self ! " To the earnest gardener the best advice I 
can give is : Get in amongst your plants with a tin of Clay's 
Fertiliser, a watering-pot, and afterwards a hoe or fork, and 
observe the effect in a day or two 1 Keep the soil lively " 
amongst your vegetables, in your herbaceous borders, around 
your fruit trees. Don’t dig up and destroy roots, however; 
rather, destroy weeds. Hoe and dig intelligently and gently 
and at every opportunity ; and you will be delighted with 
the result. 
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MANURING THE SOIL 

N ature has no missing links ; everything in her 
domain is in a state of adaptability, consecutiveness, 
andhighly-balanced relationship. Thatbeingso, why 
should there be the necessity of applying large quantities of 
manure to land under cultivation ? Nature ought to provide 
a sufficiency of food for her plant-hfe without assistance, it 
may be argued ; and so she actually does. But it must be 
remembered that the vegetable, floral, and fruit products 
required by man are far ahead of those guaranteed by Nature — 
in size, vigour, colour, taste, and luxuriance — and that, whilst 
Nature provides adequate means for the sustenance of her 
ordinary productions, she requires assistance when forced 
beyond such usual confines. Therefore, the application of 
manure by the gardener becomes imperative. 

Although manurial treatment is thus necessary, much more 
manure is generally applied to the soil than is really needed. 
If the cultivator would only draw upon the stores of food 
material which are naturally provided, a comparatively small 
quantity of manure would be required. This food material is 
locked up in the soil it is intended to fertilize, and requires 
liberation and chemical change before it becomes available 
as manure. 

I hold that far more manure, both organic and artificial, 
is put into the groimd — especially that devoted to flowers — 
than the requirements of the soil warrant. Too 
Maira^ often a certain chemical accredited to the develop- 
ment of certain plants is committed in large 
quantities to the soil containing these particular plants, 

II 
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whilst, at the same time, the earth holds a wealth of that very 
chemical, only waiting to be made available by manipulation 
of the ground. 

My point is not that manure should never be applied at all, 
but that in many circumstances too much is used. The true 
view is that Nature supplies the bulk of food materials — a 
superabimdance for her own modest requirements, in fact — 
while man must make up the deficiency entailed by the raising 
and production of higher-grade subjects. 

If the fact could be ascertained by any means I believe 
that most gardens would prove to be over-manured. In- 
quiry would also show that over-manuring is the cause of 
many ills that gardeners have to contend with — the diseases, 
the mildews, the spots, the scabs, the blights ; manure is the 
breeding-ground of insects and injurious fungi, etc., and also 
encourages rank, flabby growth, weak constitution, and a 
susceptibility to insect and fungoid troubles and weather 
severity, under which the weaker plants are unable to with- 
stand attacks of disease which would not affect those of a 
more sturdy growth. 

Every intelligent cultivator will endeavour to become 
acquainted with the needs of his soil before rashly incorpora- 
ting therewith loads of manure that are not required. The 
appearance of the soil often indicates its state (although not in 
every case), and even in doubtful situations moderation in 
manurial application will be foimd beneficial. 

We are apt to judge wholly by the results that follow 
an action, rather than stop to inquire as to whether 
other means have not influenced those results. 

Cultivation instance, it is perfectly natural to assume, 

Mmuto ^PPly manure to our soils, that the 

fine fruit, splendid foliage, and brilliant blossom are 
the direct results of that application. But it is only fair to 
ask. To what extent have digging and stirring the soil con- 
tributed to those results ? I am of opinion that this opera- 
tion has quite as much bearing, if not more, upon the pro- 
ductiveness of the soil, as the actual manure has had. It 
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is shown elsewhere how digging and watering liberate and 
render available the chemical compounds contained in the 
soil, which would otherwise lie dormant and unused ; and 
this fact emphasizes the value of the spade, fork, rake, hoe, 
and that excellent modem tool, the “ cultivator,'' as manurial 
agents. Cultivation will be found to be as potent a factor 
as manure in many cases ; in fact manure is of little use 
without cultivation. 

One other important essential is the manuring of the subsoil. 
This is generally sadly neglected ; but it is often the source 
of a fruitful garden. When rank manure is 
buried deeply in subsoils, it helps to keep them 
open, besides providing food for deep-rooting 
plants, this deep rooting being a characteristic of many flowers 
and vegetables. Here the manure may decay without doing 
harm to delicate surface roots by giving off huge quantities 
of strong, poisonous gases ; and the next time the ground is 
dug it may be brought to the surface in excellent and modi- 
fied condition, and of great fertihzing value. It is always 
best to avoid placing rank, crude, or powerful organic manures 
(such as poultry manure) in the top spit " or surface soil. 

Organic manure (animal, sewerage, etc.) should not be 
applied indiscriminately. The state and texture of the soil 
The Appli- many cases, a sufficient indication as to 

cation what manure is required, and traces of recent 
manuring are always evident. When using arti- 
ficials, do not forget to make a little and often " the golden 
rule. Just a pinch or a slight dusting — preferably during 
showery weather or at time of watering — is better and safer 
than a large dose at more distant intervals. Be careful 
that the manure does not go near enough to the plants to 
settle on the leaves or roots. 

Manure water is made by placing a quantity of soot or 
sheep, poultry, horse, or cow manure, in a canvas bag, and 
immersing the bag in water until the liquid has turned a rich 
brown colour. When this change has taketi place remove 
the bag, and water the ground around the plants with the 
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manure-impregnated liquid. If judged too strong, dilute 
with clear water. The ground should receive a first soaking 
with clear water ; this facilitates the action of the manure 
which follows. 

Artificials may be dissolved in water and thus applied ; 
but if splashed on to the plants such chemically-charged 
water will certainly destroy them. 

Artificial (Chemical) Manures. — Nitrates are valuable 
stimulants, quick-acting, especially for leafy subjects — 
Cabbages, Peas, Spinach, Onions, foliage plants. 

The Uses ^^c. ; and used with discretion at the time of 
bud-development in flowers — such as Sweet Peas — 
will be productive of longer stalks and stems, also 
making the foliage of a darker, richer green. Kainit is an 
all-roimd manure for vegetables. Basic slag will benefit 
leguminous subjects (Peas, Beans, etc.). Potash is required 
by most plants, and is especially useful for Potatoes and all 
stone fruit. Superphosphates are used for Tomatoes, Pota- 
toes, especially, and a slight dusting of this fertilizer in the 
seed drills of all vegetables is very beneficial. Ammonia, 
too, is required by all plants, and is present in organic manures. 
Guano is a good, all-round, strong, and certain manure, 
especially for flowers. 

Organic manures supply the foregoing chemical substances 
to the earth they are incorporated with, by decaying, and 
giving off strongly-charged gases during the decomposition. 
They are slower in action than the concentrated manures, 
but the gradual process is a natural one, and most beneficial 
in encouraging sturdy growth. Poultry, horse, and pig 
manures are strong in action, and suited to a heavy soil ; 
whilst cow manure is useful for bringing light soils to a better 
consistency. Fish manures contain lime phosphates, and are 
highly fertilizing. Blood — liquid or dried — is a rich manure 
suited to Roses, fruit trees. Vines, and other vigorous, gross- 
feeding subjects. Bones and bone-meal are excellent fer- 
tilizers, the latter especially for pot plants, Turnips, and 
green stuff generally. 



MANURING THE SOIL 15 

AH organic manures have a mechanical effect upon soils. 
Fresh manure tightens the texture of the ground; well- 
rotted, old manure disintegrates. 

Lastly, there is the home-made fertilizer — in the shape of 
the garden rubbish heap. 

Manures necessary for certain plants will be indicated 
whilst dealing with such subjects. 
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above ground ; these chemicals are released by the action of 
fire ; and by spreading the resulting ashes upon the ground 
and digging them in, the solid chemicals are restored to the 
soil, to be again dissolved, and absorbed by the succeeding 
roots. 

An agent that cannot be spoken too highly of is lime. 
I doubt whether it is possible for any well-cropped land to 
be over-limed, so necessary is this substance to 
all plants. Yet it is comparatively little used. If 
gardens were well limed every two years, half the pests of 
the soil would disappear ; and by the use of lime tons of 
decomposing material can be profitably disposed of which 
otherwise would pollute the atmosphere and breed innumerable 
insects and fungoid diseases. There are several forms of lime. 

In some soils the natural chalk and limestone supplies this 
constituent without artificial aid ; and in districts where chalk 
can be obtained it may be crushed and incorporated with the 
soil, and thus prove useful in many ways, especially on clay 
and plastic lands. Where the subsoil is chalk, it is a notorious 
fact that the soil above is often of very little depth. In such 
a case the hard chalk underneath should be well broken up 
with a pick-axe or crowbar. If this course is pursued habitually 
each year the chalk will become gradually disintegrated and 
mixed with the soil, thus creating a deeper medium. Such 
soils, too, need much organic manure. 

The lime that is used for garden purposes may be obtained 
from builders, etc., unfortunately often in much larger quanti- 
ties than desirable, and somewhat rough ; but there are firms 
that offer bushel bags of well-ground lime, which incorporates 
readily with the soil, and is much better than the more crude 
material. The gardener should always have a little lime at 
hand, for it is very useful, especially in keeping off insects from 
vegetable and flower seedlings. But the chief function of 
lime is that of a disintegrator. Nothing can ever take the 
place of lime for this purpose. The heaviest soil may be 
broken up with its aid. Lime should be applied in the autumn, 
spreading it thickly upon the surface of the ground, and 
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digging it into the soil in the spring. It is surprising the 
difference it makes in the texture of the soil, even in a short 
time. 

Gas-lime is a substance obtainable from gas-works, and is 
used to sterilize vacant ground that may be infested with 
insects or weeds. Gas-lime kills everything, and the ground 
it is applied to cannot be used for cropping for quite six 
months afterwards. This drastic treatment becomes neces- 
sary on some lands. 

Other uses for lime are : as a sweetener and purifier, to 
sprinkle upon decomposing material, manure, etc., to assist 
in its disintegration and prevent emanation of poisonous gases, 
especially when fresh manure is being applied to the land ; 
also as a corrective where sourness, fungi, worms, etc., are 
present in the soil. Lime-water will drive worms out of 
lawns, and is fatal to many insect pests. 

Fibre is an essential ingredient in all soils. The natural 
article is usually decayed turf, fibrous roots, leaves, and stalks. 

Other fibrous materials are peat, cocoanut fibre, 

MaterlM decayed fern and other roots, moss, leaf-mould 
(coarse, unsifted), jadoo, etc. The function of 
fibre is chiefly to keep the soil open, free, and porous ; yet it 
also helps to retain much moisture in assimilable and equable 
quantities. It is indispensable for potting purposes. 

Salt is a most useful article in the garden. Its work in 
the soil consists in conserving moisture, killing insects and 
g j weeds, and as a general purifying agent. Salt 

imd 'sand ' be put on the ground in autumn and winter, 

but not near growing vegetation. It is very 
beneficial in small quantities, however, on the surface around 
young plants, to prevent attacks by slugs, etc. ; and a worm- 
infested soil or path can be freed from its encumbrance by a 
strong solution of brine being well soaked into it. 

Soot, flue-dust, etc., are very valuable, and should be 
collected and stored for future use. Soot improves both light 
and heavy soils, clears the ground of insects, fungi, etc., and 
should always be dusted upon rank manure before being dug 
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in. The use of soot, of course, can be overdone ; but in fair 
quantities its effect is beneficial, imparting to the soil a rich, 
dark colour and softer texture. Both soot and flue-dust have 
an excellent manurial value also ; and a bag of soot immersed 
in water makes a capital liquid manure for general purposes. 

Sand is an indispensable material for heavy soils. Besides 
this, its uses are legion : for potting, striking cuttings, seed- 
sowing, storing roots and bulbs, protection from frost — the 
gardener can never get the best results without plenty of sand. 
For breaking up clayey ground, especially that of sticky, 
plastic, sodden type, it is, in conjimction with lime and soot, 
most valuable. Sand, too, may be used with impunity at all 
seasons, as there is but little in it that will harm vegetation — 
except the rusty-red kind, which contains too much iron to 
be safe : this should be used for making paths (see Chapter 
XIX). Silver or white sand is the best for all purposes, either 
in large or fine grain ; and it can be bought cheaply of all 
nurserymen. 



CHAPTER V 
WATERING 

W ATERING is a department of gardening much 
abused and but little understood. Many gallons 
of water are poured upon the parched earth 
every summer, which have little or no effect upon the well- 
being of the vegetation the water is intended to benefit, 
because the unfavourable condition of the land prohibits the 
plants from taking advantage of the moisture. Much of the 
water poured upon such land is in reality wasted — for the 
rapid evaporation in hot weather removes the moisture be- 
fore the plants can avail themselves of its beneficial presence. 
These summer waterings are mere refreshers — useful, 
of course, but simply palliatives, which have no lasting effect 
upon the situation. 

Now the surest and easiest method of securing a fair supply 
of moisture during seasons of drought is to make due pro- 
vision before those seasons are in evidence ; and this is best 
accomplished by the deep digging, manuring, etc., described 
elsewhere in this book. As before stated, moist air, rather 
than abundance of water, is what all vegetation requires for its 
sustenance ; and only sufficient water to create this moist 
atmosphere is necessary — just enough moisture held in sus- 
pension in the soil to ensure this effect. In winter a greater 
amoimt of water falls upon the groimd than is required to 
moisten thoroughly the soil, and this surplus water must be 
got rid of by draining, (See next chapter.) A good depth 
of loosely-lying soil brings this about perfectly. But in 
summer less rain falls, and the sun robs the surface soil of 
its moisture to a considerable distance. Yet there is much 
fluid stored up in the lower depths, and the roots of plants 
i will go down after it. Thus in times of drought, when water 
is poured artificially upon the ground, it passes quickly into 

2Z 
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the lower soil, out of reach of the absorbing influence of the 
dry air and hot sun. 

I think this description should make it quite plain to every 
reader how much the state of the earth affects the provision 
of life-giving water for the uses of plants, and shew that it 
is not the quantity supplied, but the manner of its disposal 
and availability that ensures the greatest benefit. 

But in hot weather moisture must be retained as near the 
surface as possible for the sustenance of surface-rooting plants. 
This is accomplished by mulching — i.e. spreading a layer 
of moisture-retaining materials, such as stable manure, cocoa- 
nut fibre, leaves, etc. — on the surface of the soil. Most of 
these substances are unsightly, however, and cocoanut fibre is 
the only respectable-looking material that can be used. But 
this is expensive when a large garden requires treatment. I 
find that horse-droppings collected from the roads make a very 
efficient mulch (if care is taken to pass the stuff through a sieve), 
placed thickly around the plants, and well watered down. An 
occasional potful of water afterwards will keep it in a moist 
condition. This is a simple, labour-saving mulch, and within 
the reach of everyone, whether country gardener orsuburbanite. 

Another way to combat drought — especially in the 
vegetable quarters — ^is the frequent use of the hoe. After 
watering the hoe should be applied vigorously between the 
plants. This opening of the ground allows moisture to pass 
more rapidly out of reach of the absorbing rays of the hot 
sun ; and although the surface of the ground may quickly 
assume the consistency of dust, yet this very dust forms a 
sort of screen between the moisture underneath and the sun 
above, while at the same time admitting air into the earth. 

When applying water, do so thoroughly. Two applications 
in a week, given xmstintingly, are far more effective than 
a mere sprinkle every evening — although as a “refresher** 
the sprinkling does much good. Perhaps it is as well to do 
the sprinkling each evening during very hot weather, but — 
do not omit the thorough drenching and systematic soaking 
at least once a week 1 
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DRAINAGE 

D raining the soil of surplus water is a most 
important essential to the success and welfare of 
any garden, large or small ; and the fact that it is 
partially, if not wholly, ignored in the majority of cases, 
causes me emphatically to call attention to this chapter, and 
to urge upon the gardener the importance of the operation 
of which it treats. 

Briefly, the effects of drainage are : (i) the retention in 
the soil of moisture in sufficient quantity (not the entire sub- 
traction of water — the sun, wind, and atmosphere will do 
that, without assistance, if required) ; (2) the raising of the 
temperature of the soil ; (3) the altering and enriching of 
the texture of the soil ; (4) the enhancing of the fertility of 
the soil ; and (5) the substitution of atmospheric and chemi- 
cally-charged air for water in the interstices of the soil. 

Every soil is the better for some system of drainage, how- 
ever crude — if effective. In small gardens a very deep hole dug 
in the lowest level thereof, and partially filled with branches 
of trees, broken bricks, clinkers, and any materials that will 
lie loosely together, will effect a very fair drainage ; or a ditch, 
cut the whole length of the ground, will collect and drain off 
much of the water : but if the garden is the property of the 
occupier it will pay him to have a proper drain by means of 
pipes, constructed by competent workmen. 

But one sometimes hears complaints of the ineffectiveness of 
drains ; the land seems no better, and the water does not 
disappear from the surface with the rapidity to be expected. 

23 
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In many cases the solution is simple : not the fault of the 
drainage system, but of the gardener. The latter individual, 
on seeing the work satisfactorily completed, has folded his 
arms and viewed the land complacently. ''Now we have 
come to the end of our troubles 1 '' he has remarked. But 
the first shower of heavy rain reveals to him the fact that all 
is not well. The contractor who placed the drains is blamed, 
but unjustly; for the gardener has forgotten the fact that 
the drains cannot quickly carry away water that does not 
quickly reach them. He has provided the drainage apparatus, 
but has failed to provide the drainage itself — ^i.e., he has 
neglected to open up the surface and sub-surface for the easy 
passage of water. He discovers that an elaborate drainage 
system is useless in a close-grained soil ; and the only way to 
remedy matters is to dig, open up, pulverize — then the water 
disappears as it falls upon the ground. The tendency of the 
soil is always to consolidate ; and this necessitates the fre- 
quent digging, trenching, ridging, and forking over to keep 
the ground open and free. When this is done the drains 
will respond, and the soil gradually improve in fertility and 
texture, requiring less manure : but it will always require 
digging ! 

The withdrawal of moisture from the soil separates the 
particles ; excess of moisture binds them together ; but a 
proper system of drainage, combined with deep digging and 
surface cultivation, results in a state of things midway between 
a lack and a surfeit of moisture. The condition of the soil 
of our gardens may be likened somewhat to an ordinary 
bath-sponge, which, when water is allowed to pour upon it, 
becomes for the time filled, soaked, surfeited ; but the water, 
nevertheless, is rapidly nmning out of the sponge below. 
When the supply of water is cut off, the sponge is yet full of 
liquid, which continues to run from it for some time after. 
This illustrates the operation of perfect dradnage — porosity 
assisting rapid filtration. Now, mark that although super- 
fluous liquid has left the sponge, the latter still remains moist : 
so much so, that you may wash articles or yourself with it. 
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without a further supply of water ; and moreover, you may 
squeeze the sponge again and again, but it remains moist — 
to say the least of it, it is not dry. This is on account of its 
retentive nature. And our garden soil, however much it may 
be ^'squeezed'' by the action of sun, wind, and frost, will 
yet retain a sufficiency of moisture for the secure existence of 
vegetation, provided its texture and composition are retentive 
enough. Nature is full of contradictions and paradoxes ; 
and this is one of them — that the more thoroughly land is 
drained of its moisture the more uniformly moist does it 
become — all other things being equal, of course. 

Drainage alters the underground temperature by substi- 
tuting warm, moist air in the place of cold water ; indeed, the 
climate of a district may be improved by draining land which 
is productive of unhealthy exhalations and cold, dank mists. 

The raising of the temperature promotes faster, stronger, 
more luxuriant growth ; from which it is safe to argue that a 
warm soil requires less manure than would a cold one. Note 
what this higher temperature means also : ground which in 
its cold, wet state prohibited the successful growth of the 
choicer flowers and vegetables becomes amenable to the 
cultivation of even tender subjects ; promotes early maturity 
of spring vegetables, and carries through the winter unscathed 
those which have hitherto existed precariously even in the 
summer, especially if wet weather has prevailed. 

Although mechainicaJ agents and organic manures are 
relied upon greatly to bring about a better texture of the soil, 
draining does this far more effectively, because it manures the 
ground as well, by releasing and making operative chemical 
subjects that had hitherto been quiescent and useless. Excess 
of moisture arrests and prevents the proper decay and dis- 
tribution of manurial substances, and manure becomes useless 
on a heavy, close, or wet soil ; but when such land is drained 
of its superfluous moisture, and its particles are loosened, the 
admittance of a larger amoimt of quickly circulating rainfall 
becomes possible ; and rain-water is very rich in essential 
manurial compounds. 
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It is therefore plain that, with a better and easier passing 
through the earth of large quantities of chemically-charged 
rain-water, an enormous supply of food that would otherwise 
be entirely lost to them is brought within the reach of plants ; 
and as this is one of the most patent results of dj^nage 
and deep digging it serves to show the importance of the 
latter two operations. Moreover, as the excess of moisture 
recedes from the soil, air takes its place ; the air is composed 
of the chemicals most required by plant-life as food, and 
these, becoming moistened, and combining with other 
chemicals already in the soil, form natural food compounds 
which have far greater effect than those artificially supplied. 

The subject of drainage could be further enlarged upon 
and more fully described, but the faregoing will suggest to 
the reader that drainage, in some form, even if it consists 
only of deep-digging or trenching, is an essential factor in a 
fruitful garden, and must on no account be neglected. It 
will lighten labour, save time and money, prevent insect and 
disease attacks, and fertilize and energize the whole garden 
and the occupants thereof. 
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SEEDS AND SEED-SOWING 

T he sowing of seeds is really a serious operation, 
which is usually treated lightly. The depth, posi- 
tion, soil, time, etc., in which to sow should be 
regulated and controlled by the nature and habits of the 
plant, the conveniences of the sower, the method and time 
elapsing between sowing and germination, and the size and 
constitution of the seed itself. These points are usually 
elucidated by the seedsman on his packets and in his 
catalogues ; but much care is needed nevertheless to ensure 
perfect germination and growth. 

Seeds require imiform moisture, warmth, air, and darkness 
to germinate successfully ; and even when these things are 
provided some considerable time often elapses between the 
appearance of the first and the last seedlings, so irregular and 
uncertain is the germinating power of seeds. The majority of 
seeds, however, are fairly quick in sprouting (unless very old 
or of weak stocks), and of these I will now treat, the more 
difficult seeds being the subjects of special notice. 

Seeds must always be sown on damp soil ; neither too wet, 
nor dry. Fine seeds must be given a fine, but porous soil ; 
larger and more robust seeds may be allotted a rougher medium. 
The best general soil is a fibrous one : this may be composed 
of turfy or fibrous loam (such as is found in pasture land), 
peat, leaf-mould, etc., a small quantity of old, spent manure 
(never fresh or rank), and plenty of sand (silver sand, coarse or 
fine ; not the yellow sort, which contains iron, an injurious 
substance). All ingredients must be thoroughly mixed. 
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Special mixtures, or ** composts/' are usually allotted to 
certain plants ; but a compound of some of the above, contain- 
ing a large portion of sand, is usually sufi&cient for successful 
seed-sowing. For the resulting seedlings, however, discretion 
is necessary ; that is a different matter. Good sandy garden 
soil will meet most cases. 

Small seeds should be sown in boxes, pans, pots, or on 
hot-beds in frames ; usually a box covered with a sheet of 
glass is sufficient. Minute seeds must simply be pressed into 
the soil, and not covered (except with fine sand) ; larger seeds 
should be placed in the ground at a depth of about three times 
their size. The boxes, etc., after being filled with soil to 
within about half an inch from the top or rim, should be 
placed in water bodily, until the soil is thoroughly saturated, 
A safer plan is to soak the soil with boiling water — this steri- 
lizes the compost, kills insects, weed seeds, etc. — and then to 
allow it to drain. When the soil is just luke-warm the seeds 
may be sown, thinly and evenly ; mixing the seeds with fine 
silver sand ensures this evenness. Now cover with glass, and 
place over this a sheet of paper to exclude light. When the 
sprouts begin to break through the soil, remove the paper 
instantly, and keep the boxes, etc. (if in the greenhouse) close 
up to the glass ; outside, remove the glass occasionally for 
airing. 

Larger seeds may be sown in the open, on compact beds of 
fine soil. Sow in moist (not very wet) weather, and when the 
ground is in a friable state. Nothing is gained otherwise. 
Maintain the moisture by gentle sprinklings, if dry weather 
prevails. Do not sow thickly or carelessly. Press the soil 
gently after sowing. Previously, if needed, the bed should 
have been well watered. 

The seeds of annual flowers are usually sown in spring, 
as early as possible ; and afterwards successionally until 
Annuals ™d“summer. Sow in circles. This enables a 
stake to be inserted in the centre of each group of 
plants. Annuals are of somewhat weedy and straggling 
growth, and very prone to fall upon the ground, becoming 
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thereby untidy and ragged; therefore careful staking is 
necessary — one stick to each plant, even, would be beneficial. 

It is inadvisable to transplant, as a rule, from the spring 
sowing ; neither is it really worth while. Instead, reserve a 
few seeds and make two or three later sowings. Always sow 
seeds sparely, and thin out the young plants to at least a couple 
of inches apart ; then, when the character of the plants is 
discernible, a severer thinning may be made. This will result 
in a few strong, healthy plants, which will attain the maximum 
size and bear the largest and greatest number of flowers or 
fruit. This rule also applies to many annual vegetables. 

Autumn sowing may be practised in suitable districts or 
positions. If the weather is not too severe, annual seedlings 
stand a good chance of surviving if the seed is sown on firm 
drained ground, well in the open. Wet is fatal; therefore 
avoid all damp positions or soils. It is not always convenient 
to sow seeds of annuals in their permanent quarters during 
August and September, although very desirable ; therefore 
transplanting becomes a necessity. Annuals are notoriously 
bad subjects for removal, but if a good ball of earth is Hfted 
with each plant the operation will usually prove successful 
with those sown in the autumn. To ensure the retention of 
this ball of earth, especially where the ground is of a light 
description, the soil in which the seeds are sown should have 
incorporated therewith a material into which the roots can 
readily strike and fasten themselves ; and this can be secured 
Egging into the top soil such materials as coarse leaf- 
mould, lumpy peat, fibrous loam, turf, leaves, cocoanut 
fibre, old spent manure or hops — whatever may be available 
locally. Then, when the seedlings are transplanted into their 
permanent positions in early spring (during wet and warmest 
days), the roots will cling to the rough, leafy substances, and 
will be consequently uninjured and unchecked in growth. 
Besides, this same material helps to aerate and drain the 
seed-beds, which would otherwise have a tendency to become 
sour and water-logged, for, owing to the loosening action of 
frost, wind, and rain during winter, the ground must be made 
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very firm and compact. Autumn sowing has many advan- 
tages. Larger plants result — strong, sturdy, bushy — each 
individual specimen rivalling in size a whole group of spring- 
sown subjects, and with larger and more profuse blossoms. 
Plants, ordinarily two to three feet in height and of spindly 
growth, become sturdy giants of three to five feet. Shirley 
Poppies, Coreopsis, Clarkias, Godetias, Larkspurs, Nigella, 
Eschscholtzias, Sweet Sultans are among the most suitable 
flowers for experiment. 

Perennials may be considered as the permanent flowers of 
the garden, renewing their energies each year without trouble 

Perennials re-sowing. Still, an occasional sowing — especi- 
ally of new varieties — is advisable, to replace 
worn-out plants or to add to the existing stock. Seeds may 
be sown from March until the end of August. Some of the 
earlier-sown seedlings will bloom the same year ; the majority 
of the rest will flower well the following season ; and the re- 
mainder require two or three years of growth before reaching 
an appreciable blossoming status. But, anyhow, perennials 
are so valuable as to be well worth waiting for. Considering 
the extreme smallness of many of the seeds it is always best 
to sow perennials in frames, boxes, pans, pots, etc., or in a 
greenhouse, rather than in the open ground ; on the other 
hand, the rain, drought, or winds which would prove detri- 
mental to the more delicate seeds, will not harm such subjects 
as Lupins, Hollyhocks, Sweet Rockets, Galegas, Pyrethrums, 
Pansies, Violas, Delphiniums, Campanulas, Aquilegias, etc. 
Such seeds as those of Anchusas, perennial Poppies, certain 
Campanulas, Carnations, Dahlias, Dianthuses, Gaillardias, and 
Primulas, prove more successful if sown in boxes or pans. 
A sheet of glass over the seed-box is all that is usually neces- 
sary. Sow and treat the seeds as recommended for autumn- 
sown annuals. 

Many plants have been placed in the biennial section for 
treatment which are not of true biennial nature. 

Biennials biennials require three years of growth — one 

year to be sown and to germinate, another year to develop, 
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and the third to flower and seed ; then they die, and have to 
be replaced. This demands a yearly sowing to keep tip the 
supply. Sow early in the year ; this practice sometimes 
ensures the next year’s flowering. Some biennials — notably 
the Canterbury Bells, Meconopsis (blue Himalayan Poppies), 
Brompton Stocks — will grow into the fourth year before 
producing flowers ; but one year’s loss is the next year’s 
gain, for the plants make up for their remissness in increased 
stature and inflorescence. Some easily-grown biennials are : 
Scabious, IcelandPoppies, Pinks, Honesty, Evening Primroses ; 
whilst the perennials that are treated as biennials include 
the Antirrhinums, Sweet Williams, Forget-me-nots, Violas, 
Pansies, Wallflowers, Mimulus, Foxgloves, Verbascums, 
(F. phceniceum) , Pentstemons, etc. 

The plants in the last section either do not flower so well 
in succeeding years, or become straggling in growth, pre- 
senting an untidy appearance ; hence the necessity for 
the fresh, young, and vigorous stock secured by biennial 
treatment. 

There are many plants belonging to the annual, biennial, 
and perennial sections that wiU not stand our inclement. 


Half-hardy 

Subjects 


damp winters, yet thrive and blossom splendidly 
during the summer. These are classed as half- 
hardy subjects, and the seeds require the aid of 


heat of some kind in order to germinate, as well as protection 


whilst in the seedling stage, until the weather permits of final 
planting out. Seeds are sown in boxes or pans of sterilized soil 


at any convenient time of the year : the annuals from J anuary 


to April and May ; the biennials and perennials from March 


onwards. Most half-hardy subjects of all classes answer well 
if treated simply as half-hardy annuals — such, for instance, 
as the familiar bedding-plants. Asters, Stocks, Phlox (P. Drum- 


mondii), etc. A few others may be quoted as being very 
suitable for such treatment : Single Dahlias, Cannas, Lobelias, 
Gaillardias, Lantana, Nicotiana, CEnothera speciosa and (E. 


tnissouriensis, Nierembergia, Papaver pilosum and others, 
Petunias, Primulas, Salvias, Verbenas, etc. 
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The raising of hothouse plants requires much experience. 
Failures will occur with the beginner, and much patience and 
Sowing perseverance are necessary. Yet the trouble is 
Seeds of well repaid, for a greenhouse or hothouse can be 
Tender and stocked with tropical gems at small outlay by 
raising them from seeds. Sow as is done with 
other seeds, generally speaking ; but warmth and 
moisture must be maintained, and careful attention given. 
Weeks or months may elapse between the appearance of the 
first and last seedlings ; and often a weary wait has to be 
undergone before germination takes place. But never de- 
spair ; throw nothing away until every shred of hope has 
vanished. The main difficulties consist in maintaining an 
even temperature, and providing against over-dampness or 
excessive dr5niess. Keep the seed-boxes well in the shade 
until germination ensues. 

Seed-pods should be gathered before they begin to shed 
their contents — just as they are observed to be turning brown 
or becoming withered. They must be stored so 
absolutely dry. A cabinet composed of 
match-boxes glued together is a useful receptacle 
for seeds. Many seeds require to be sown as 
soon as they are ripe, as they possess but weak germinating 
power ; others will preserve their potency for years. 

Seeds of a slowly-germinating character are difficult to 
manage, much time, care, and patience being spent upon a 
Raising procedure which, but for the expectation of the 
Plants from resulting plants, would be most monotonous and 
slowly- discouraging. Many Alpine seeds — notably those 
genninatlng of Gentians and Anemones — lie for months, a 
year, or even longer, without showing a sign of 
life of the germ within ; and as often as not the box wherein 
the seed has been sown is eventually emptied of its contents 
by the despairing and disgusted sower. 

Some seeds, of course, make their appearance as plants 
very quickly, and grow with ordinary vigour and ease ; others, 
while germinating early, are subject to a very retarded progress 
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in the seedling stage, and require much care to prevent damp- 
ing off and other ills that attend the raising of seedlings. 

Each of the three classes of seeds must necessarily be 
specially provided for, and sowing must be done under 
separate conditions adapted to their peculiarities of ger- 
mination and subsequent growth. 

For those of a slowly awakening character — and perhaps 
these are the most troublesome — deep pans are preferable to 
boxes, as the former retain that uniformity of moisture which 
is so essential i^nevertheless, they must be exceptionally well 
drained. The soil in the pans must be somewhat retentive, 
yet porous, the principal difficulty being found in the habihty 
of the soil to sourness, and the growth of fungus. Some good 
materials for its composition are peat — often essential — leaf- 
mould, fibrous loam, with a generous admixture of silver 
sand, and a few lumps of charcoal to assist in keeping the 
mass in sweet condition. I have used peat and sand only, 
with much success ; but this has a tendency to become very 
dry on the surface, which is not desirable. 

Alpines may be sown any time from April to September, 
May and June being the ideal season. Sow only fresh seeds. 
The soil should be sterilized. 

After the seed has been sown the pans should be placed 
somewhere in the shade — not under the drip of trees or green- 
house stage ; a frame or shady shelf in the glasshouse is best. 
But strong sunshine and damp must be avoided if a uniform 
moisture and temperature are to be maintained. The difficulty 
in finding a suitable and ideal place for the pans is great. In 
any case, the attentions required from the sower are chiefly 
comprised in keeping the soil neither too wet nor too dry. 

To determine the best treatment after sowing a study of 
the natural conditions which prevail in the habitat of the 
plants will be of great assistance. These are, roughly, a short, 
scorching summer and a long, frigid winter, with genial inter- 
vals of spring and autumn. It is the latter seasons which 
have most influence on the germination of seeds, and the 
only periods in which it is advantageous for the seedlings 

3 
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in their own homes to make their iebuU Alpine flowers, 
as a rule, bloom and ripen their seeds all too quickly 
during the hot, sunny season ; and the seeds are scattered 
broadcast upon the surface of ground of not a very generous 
disposition — more rocky than otherwise. Should these 
seeds germinate reasonably early, the resulting young and 
tender plants would suffer great danger of being scorched 
to death by the fierce sun, or, surviving that, might be 
killed later on by severe weather, before they could gather 
sufficient strength to withstand the rigors of an Alpine 
winter. Thus nature deems it advisable to wait until the 
genial spring arrives before allowing the seeds to germinate : 
hence the long rest becomes a natural characteristic of such 
seeds. Seeds of those plants that are fitted to withstand 
adverse conditions, by reason of rapid and sturdy growth, of 
course quickly germinate. 

It becomes plain that slowly-germinating seeds of Alpines, 
etc., are not harmed by contact with wintry elements, although 
the seedlings would be ; and we may therefore, following this 
deduction, safely expose our seed-pans to the mercies of our 
comparatively mild winters. Before doing this, however, a 
minute examination should be made to ascertain whether any 
signs of germination exist. This satisfactorily concluded, the 
seeds may be with impunity exposed to the action of frost, 
snow, and wind ; heavy or continuous rain, however, should 
be guarded against, or the contents of the pan will be swept 
away or swamped. A piece of glass placed over the pan while 
wet weather prevails will efiect this purpose. 

As soon as the weather gets warmer in the following spring, 
place the pans in a frame, greenhouse, or, covered with a sheet 
of glass, in a simny part of the garden. The seeds will then 
germinate most readily, and the plants develop. 

Primulas are among the slowly-germinating plants, and so 
are the perennial Phloxes. Rose seeds adso are often laggard, 
as are the seeds of a large number of bulbous plants. Many 
of the rarer plants, too, take a long time to germinate, the 
principal reason being the staleness of the seeds, which often 
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have to be collected in their distant habitats, and the trans- 
mission of which to this country takes considerable time. In 
fact, most seeds bought of salesmen must of necessity be some- 
what stale, on account of the interval which elapses between 
the collection and distribution of such seeds ; hence they lie 
a much longer period than is natural before germinating. 
But let nothing be destroyed ; a stirring of the soil alone often 
results in the appearance of seedlings, and sometimes when 
the seed-sown soil is used for the pricking-off of seedlings 
or for any other purpose, some laggard, almost forgotten seed 
springs suddenly into visible life ! 



CHAPTER VIII 

THE TREATMENT OF SEEDLINGS 


F rom open-air sowings all seedlings which are crowded 
must be removed, and these may be planted elsewhere 
to grow on, if desired. This thinning process applies 
chiefly to hardy annuals, and to many biennials and perennials ; 
but the last two classes of plants give far better results when 
transplanted. A bed of fine, rich soil should be prepared, 
composed principally of fibrous ingredients and sand or grit. 
This should be made moist by giving a thorough watering and 
then allowing drainage for an hour or so. If the seeds are 
sown thinly, the plants may be permitted to grow to a fairly 
large size before being removed, thus facilitating the operation. 
Always make the hole large enough, using a dibble or trowel, 
spread out the roots, and press the earth closely around and 
between them. Transplanting is best carried out in showery 
or dull weather — never when the sun is strong. Give each 
plant a little water. 

Seedlings sown or transplanted in frames should have the 
lights removed on all favourable days, to allow as much air as 
In Frames enter during the summer and autumn 

periods ; but as winter approaches the lights should 
be removed only on the finest days, being tilted slightly to 
admit air. This, of course, applies to hadf-hardy subjects 
mainly. 

Seedlings that have been raised in boxes and under glass 
should be shifted the moment they have made three or four 
leaves. The place they are next to occupy is a 
question concerned with the constitution and class 
of the plants, and the purposes to which they are 
to be put. If specimen or pot plants are required, shifting into 

36 
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thumb-pots must be the first rule ; but for planting or bedding 
out the seedlings should be transferred to other boxes or 
frames. Bedding plants, both hardy and half-hardy, should 
be pricked out when very small into deeper boxes or frame 
beds, a good distance apart, and allowed to grow on therein 
until the final planting-out time arrives. But hardy perennials 
should first be shifted into boxes, pots, or pans, and then, 
when of fair size and well rooted, they should be planted out 
in the open nursery-bed, or placed at once in their permanent 
quarters. 

Of course many plants sow themselves, and the resultant 
seedlings are well able to take care of themselves also ; but 
Trans- these may with advantage be lifted into prepared 
planting beds to develop. 

In transplanting, place so that the lower or seed leaves 
come near to the soil, but in no case touch the ground. Shade 
for a few days, until the plants begin to grip the new soil. 
Tender plants require protection from frost and cold winds ; 
flower-pots inverted over them will give this. The following 
device is a good makeshift and cheap appliance, which I have 
tried myself with much success. It will prove useful for this 
purpose. 

Make a strong framework of narrow wood (one inch square 
will do) ; over this stretch unbleached calico very tightly, 
nailing down the edges securely. Then paint the 
mad^^e ^ boiled linseed oil, in 

which sugar-of-lead has been dissolved — about 
three-pennyworth of each. This will make the calico both 
transparent and waterproof, and the partial darkness of this 
temporary '‘light'* is just the thing for both germinating 
seeds and resultant seedlings, as a shelter from sun, rain, 
and cold — even from frost. Remove the shading, however, 
at propitious times for admittance of light and air. 

Special soils and composts are required for certain plants, 
and these must be provided in the beds, boxes, or pots into 
which the seedlings are placed. Some subjects require a 
major proportion of peat ; others lime, or sand, or fibre, or 
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moisture-retaining material. (This matter is more fully dealt 
with imder '' Planting Out/' Chapter XI.) All these details 
should be ascertained when seeds are purchased ; 

Comp^ much disappointment will thereby be saved. A 
good general mixture may be made by a selection 
from such materials as fibrous loam, leaf-mould, and sand 
(these three should form the basis of nearly all composts), 
peat, old dry manure, etc. ; and hme will be well represented, 
when required, by the addition of old mortar rubbish broken 
finely. Good, mellow, garden soil may be used, if well 
sterilized. 

Three great essentials to all seedlings are : Good drainage, 
light, and air. Eradicate every weed, and plant firmly. 



CHAPTER IX 

POTTING AND POT PLANTS 

T O begin with, it will be noticed that a flower-pot 
is composed of an extremely porous material — that 
is, its composition allows of absorption, retention, 
and escape of moisture. This points out the fact that if the 
pot is to remain in that condition — and it is most essential 
Potting should — both the outside and inside of the 

vessel must be kept scrupulously clean, entirely 
free from caked dirt, green mould, moss — anything that tends 
to block up the pores and prevent the pot from being what 
it is really intended for — a perfect drainage system. This 
point ensured, there is a greater chance and hope of success 
in cultivating the plants placed in such pots, and failure and 
disaster should be almost unknown. The next thing to notice 
is the hole provided at the bottom of the pot for the escape 
of surplus water and the entrance of air — another factor 
tending to success or failure. This hole must not become 
choked up by the contents of the pot; therefore pieces of 
broken flower-pot, crockery, slate, cinders, broken brick, 
stones — anything of a like nature — must be placed over the 
hole in such a manner that water is allowed to nm rapidly 
away, and air to enter freely. A pot with an inch or so of 
this material placed in the bottom may be considered to be 
well crocked,'' and capable of receiving any quantity of 
water without evil effects to the plant. 

The next consideration is the soil — a mixture suitable for 
such cramped quarters. This is found in such materials as 
leaf-mould, peat, and all fibrous soils, spent manure, decayed 
turves (fibrous loam), mortar rubbish (that from old walls is 
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excellent), and last, and most important, sand, the white sort 
for preference. A selection from these materials should be 
well mixed and sifted ; the rougher portions may be placed 
next to the crocks ” in the pot, the finer soil above. Fill 
the pot to about half-way up. Now place upon the soil in the 
vessel the roots of the plant that you wish to pot, holding the 
plant so that the roots just rest upon the soil. With the other 
hand (or, if you are squeamish,’’ with a trowel) fill in the soil 
around and between the roots, keeping the latter well spread 
out, straight, and even. When the roots are nearly covered 
ram the soil down well all round with a stick, adding more 
soil until all is firm, and the plant remains upright without 
assistance. Now fill in the remainder of the compost, pressing 
all well down, until about an inch of space from the rim of the 
pot is left. This space is necessary to hold the water which 
it will be essential to apply. (If a seedling, the soil must 
reach almost to the seed-leaves ; if an adult plant, just enough 
of the stem is covered to ensure the burial of every root ; 
plants with crowns ” or tufts must be kept well clear of the 
soil.) When everything is firm, and the roots are well covered, 
the pot should be filled to the rim with luke-warm water 
(never cold), or placed for a time in a large vessel of the same 
liquid ; then allow the surplus water to drain away (if all is 
well, this will happen with great rapidity), place the pot in 
the shade, and leave it there for a few days, until the plant 
begins to ‘‘ pick up,” and look like business. Give no more 
water until this happens, or until the soil gets dry. 

This constitutes, roughly, the secret of the art of potting. 
Of course, as with everything else, there are modifications — 
some plants must not be potted hard,” with others it becomes 
imperative, etc. Always provide a pot large enough for the 
subject xmder treatment — never too large, however ! It will, 

I hope, be plain to every one that these are general instructions ; 
for special cases there must be special procedure. 

House plants are often badly treated : neglect to give water, 
defective potting, and indifferent drainage are some of the 
evils from which they frequently suffer. As regards water- 
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ing, so soon as the soil in the pot begins to become dry 
the pot should be placed for a considerable time in a pail of 
water until the earth therein becomes thoroughly 
Pla^ soaked ; then it should be put where it can drain 
properly. If the drainage has been attended to at the 
time of potting any amoimt of water can be given — especially 
to Ferns — without harm resulting. (See '' Potting.'') Vigorous 
plants will require repotting about every two or three years, 
perhaps oftener. This is usually done in spring, just before 
growth is commencing, and is especially applicable to Ferns, 
Aspidistras, etc. If the roots of Ferns become very much 
crowded, and too large for a medium-sized pot, they may 
be divided. This requires great care, and should not be 
lightly undertaken. An occasional sojourn in the glass- 
house benefits all house plants greatly ; also a periodical dose 
of liquid manure. The best compost for house Ferns is a 
mixture of turfy loam, leaf-mould, peat, and fine silver sand. 
A rather lumpy and rich soil is preferable for Aspidistras. 
Nurserymen will always be ready to supply a good potting 
compost, and even to do the necessary re-potting for a small 
charge (about 6d, per plant). Some plants — Maidenhair 
Ferns, for instance — when well established in large pots, 
would be spoiled by division ; but these should have the top 
soil carefully removed every spring, and a new, rich top- 
dressing given in its place. Always allow quite an inch of 
space between the surface of soil and the rim of the pot, for 
holding water. Besides those already mentioned, some good 
house plants are Dracaenas, Grevillea robusta, Palms, Ricinus, 
Gum Trees ; while there is many a garden subject that may 
be carefully lifted and potted for indoor decoration. What- 
ever may be the things chosen for indoor use, both among 
floral and foliage plants, always remember that, to counteract 
the baneful influences of gas-fumes, vitiated air, and absence 
of light, which the plants must necessarily endure, the pots 
should be given as often as possible a chance to recuperate 
by being placed outdoors for part of the day, especially 
in warm, showery weather. The leaves of broad-foliaged 
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plants should be well washed occasionally, the finer-leaved 
subjects being syringed. Next to the harmful effects of frost 
and cold winds, standing in a draught is the worst possible 
fate that can be meted out to a house plant 

Do not make your house plant the recipient of surreptitious 
doses of tea, beer, dirty water, etc., in order to save yourself 
the trouble of taking the liquid away. 

When a pot gets full of roots (often evident by the flagging 
of the occupant, which water will only temporarily revive, 
and by the appearance of roots through the 
an^SW^ng ^^e plant must be shifted,'' or 

re-potted into a larger-sized receptacle. This is 
accomplished as follows : The new pot is prepared, crocked, 
and partly filled with earth. The compost — a rich one — 
should also be ready at hand for use. Now take the pot 
containing the plant to be shifted, place the left hand over 
the top, so that the stems, leaves, or crown of the plant come 
between the fingers, and are held there firmly. Give the pot 
a smart blow on the bottom with the hand (holding it upside 
down), or strike the rim gently on the bench or other wooden 
object. This will loosen and expel the contents, which, if 
care is taken, will come out whole and unbroken. Place the 
mass or '' ball " of matted roots and soil in the middle of the 
fresh pot on top of the soil therein ; fill in all round between 
the '' ball " and the sides of the pot with compost, ramming 
it down as firmly as possible, until the proper level is reached. 
Then give a good soaking — and draining — and place in shade 
imtil the plant is established. 

Seedlings of all kinds may be treated thus, as well as older 
plants. In fact, if all garden annuals and biennials could be 
raised in pots and planted out, much finer flowers and stronger 
plants would be obtained. Such perennials, too, as Holly- 
hocks, Antirrhinums, Poppies, Pyrethrums, etc., benefit 
greatly by initial pot culture, with several shifts into larger 
sizes, starting with thumb-pots. 

Large plants may be obtained by frequent shifting from 
small to larger-sized pots. Such things as Zea japonica 
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(variegated Maize), Mignonette, Asters, Antirrhinums, eta, 
may be brought to an enormous size by a system of con- 
tinual re-potting from the seedling stage onwards, 
and pinching back. The latter operation consists 
Plants. cutting or pinching out the main shoot early, 
which induces the plant to throw out side-shoots. 
These, in their turn, become subject to the shortening treat- 
ment, until the plant develops into an immense bush, which, 
eventually, will be completely clothed with flowers. This 
procedure, of course, retards the blossoming period con- 
siderably ; but the reward of patience is great. Pot plants 
of any kind require perfect drainage : the oftener such a 
plant needs water, the healthier is its condition. 

Boxes — In regard to window-gardening may I plead for 
a complete change from the Geranium-Marguerite-Lobelia 
S}mdicate ? Very nice these are, no doubt, and 
<^(ie^g culture ; but how monotonous I Let 

me suggest substitutes. For spring decoration: 
Crocuses, Daffodils, Tulips, Forget-me-nots [Myosotis stricta — 
blue, white, pink), bushy and dwarf Wallflowers, Polyanthuses 
(all colours), Primroses (all colours, especially tiae blues). 
Hyacinths, Scillas, Anemones, etc. For summer : Scores of 
the bedding class of plants do exceedingly well in boxes ; 
Begonia, Mignonette, Nasturtium (dwarf), Nigella (Love-in- 
a-Mist), (Enothera speciosa and €B, missouriensis, Primulas, 
Salvias, Convolvulus minor, etc. 

Baskets — These require much attention as to watering. 
Some suitable subjects are : Asparagus Sprengeri, A, decum- 
bens, and A, plumosus ; ivy-leaved Geraniums and Verbenas ; 
Campanula isophylla (blue, white), C. fragilis^ and C. garganica ; 
Abronia, trailing Fuchsias, Nepetas, Nierembergias, Petunias, 
Thunbergias, Convolvulus mauritanicus, etc. 
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THE GARDEN UNDER GLASS 

H OW is it that so many people, in the fortunate posses- 
sion of a glass structure, fail to make the best use of 
it ? One sees so many greenhouses crammed with 
two, three, or four classes of flowers only, usually Geraniums, 
Marguerites, Fuchsias, and other well-known plants. These, 
of course, are very delightful in their way, and 
people naturally have a preference for a certain 
Greenhouse J certainly there should be room 

created for a few others. There are hosts of 
available and easily-grown subjects suitable for glasshouse 
treatment, many of them gorgeously beautiful. 

The unheated glasshouse is within reach of all who can 
afford the outlay for its erection. Its management is simple 
and easy, and the subjects under treatment therein are not 
exacting as to culture and accommodation — in contrast to 
those of the heated structure. This brings the cool green- 
house well within the scope of the amateur. 

Many of the hardy outdoor plants will flourish in a well- 
ventilated greenhouse, and will make fine specimens. Bulbs, 
for instance : Daffodils, Narcissi, Tulips, and Hyacinths. 
Lilies, often falling short of perfection out of doors, on account 
of wet or cold weather just when the blossoms are due, will 
give a grand display if taken into the greenhouse, or indeed 
grown therein altogether. Half-hardy annuals, perennials, 
and biennials are most amenable to the unheated greenhouse 
treatment, as they are well protected from damp and cold. 

These facts bring into the range of the amateur's manage- 
ment many beautiful subjects the cultivation of which outside 
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is, for him, a precarious operation, often resulting in failure 
and disappointment, for which reason he wisely leaves them 
alone. 

Such flowers as Chrysanthemums, Sweet Peas, Wallflowers, 
Primulas, Mignonette, Forget-me-nots, and others may be 
had in blossom during the winter — and especially at Christmas, 
if the house is not allowed to get cold by open doors or win- 
dows ; and if a small stove is introduced in severe weather to 
keep out frost. But, at any rate, flowers may be had under 
glass when the outside garden has ceased to produce them, or 
long before the weather conditions become propitious enough 
in the spring to allow of floral display out of doors. 

In the summer, too, there are delightful things for pot 
culture : Begonias, Gloxinias, Cinerarias, Browallias, Cam- 
panulas, Lantanas, Heliotropes, Carnations, Salvias, Schi- 
zanthus, Petunias, etc. ; also such beautiful gems as Gerbera, 
Rehmannia, Hunnemannia, and Trachymene. 

And the climbers ! A host of them — blue Plumbago, 
Dolichos, Ipomoea ; white, purple, and rose Maurandia ; 
white Mandevillea ; Passion Flowers, Solanum jasminiflorum, 
Smilax, Asparagus, Tacsonia, Tropaeolum, Bignonia, Tecoma, 
Clematis, Cobaea, Eccremocarpus, Lophospermum, and a 
great many others may be pressed into service with careful 
management. 

But the keynote of the culture of all is the soil. Without 
reference to any special requirements of certain plants, a 
good general compost may be said to be : Fibrous loam 
(from old pastures) and leaf-mould in equal portions, a little 
peat, plenty of silver sand, with a sprinkling of Clay's Fertilizer 
or sinailar manure, well mixed. This makes a rich, compact, 
yet porous soil. Good drainage is essential in a greenhouse, 
as copious supplies of water are necessary during the summer 
months. 

I must not forget the Ferns and foliage plants for those 
who like something everlastingly beautiful, refreshing, green, 
and full of life and activity. You may even turn your house 
into a Fernery, especially if it happens to be in a shaded or 
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dull position, as small conservatories attached to dwelling- 
houses often are. 

One great delight of a greenhouse, heated or not, lies in 
the facihties it affords for seed-raising. This is a most inter- 
esting and captivating hobby, and can be indulged in almost 
ad libitum in these days of cheap seeds, and experiments 
may be made in subjects otherwise entirely out of reach. 

Eeirly and tender vegetables, salads, etc., represent the 
advantages of a glasshouse, as well as flowers; and such 
things as Tomatoes and Cucumbers bring appreciation and 
profit to the gardener. Fruit trees and Roses in pots also 
may be grown. 

The heated greenhouse ranges in magnitude and importance 
from the humble oil, gas, or hot-water-pipe heated amateur's 
building up to the millionaire's elaborate edifice, 
styled a “winter garden," wherein costly exotics 

Stove Orchids are as common as Wallflowers in our 

borders. But the amateur’s interests claim my 
attention ; and his structure is usually an ordinary green- 
house provided with such means of heating as his purse will 
allow him to obtain. In this house a careful gardener can do 
much. Soil, again, has a great deal to do with success ; and 
to this need is added an additional responsibility — tempera- 
ture. The provision of moisture is a more acute problem 
and an imperative care. Still, success is sure to come — with 
time and experience. The Acacias, Caladiums, Cacti, Camel- 
lias, choice Carnations, Clianthus, Gardenias, Habrothamnus, 
Streptocarpus, Amaryllis, Eucalyptus, Gesneras, choice Ferns, 
Fruits, Orchids, and scores of sub-tropical and tropical sub- 
jects may be grown. 

But there is no need for elaborate heating arrangements ; 
it is surprising what may be done with low temperatures, 
and the beautiful things that can be evolved with the aid of 
a few degrees of warmth. Smoke and fumes from the heating 
apparatus must be guarded against, however, and ef&cient 
ventilation, without draught or admission of much cold air, 
must also be provided* Water very sparingly in winter— 
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in the morning, for preference ; later in the day in summer. 
See that the summer watering penetrates and saturates the 
soil ; otherwise it is of little use. Ventilate well night and 
day during the hot summer months ; but in winter only on 
favourable days, never while frost is prevalent. 

Frames are contrivances for securing a higher temperature 
than that which exists in the open garden for the purposes 
of raising early seedlings, for protection from 

Frames, etc. wind, rain, etc., and for striking cuttings. 
Cucumbers, melons, and early salads may be successfully 
grown in frames. Heat is usually obtained by heaping 
together fresh horse manure, straw, hay, leaves, etc., and 
ramming these into a firm mass, until the required amount 
has been collected. In a couple of days fermentation 
will be in rapid progress. The heap is then turned 
over, and beaten together again. Three days later the 
frame may be placed upon the heap and kept closed. The 
manure-heap should be about three feet high, and extend 
for about a foot from the frame all around. The temperature 
inside the frame will rise to a great height, but can be reduced 
in a few days to about 90 degrees by ventilation. A layer 
of good loam and well-rotted manure should now be placed 
within the frame and thoroughly watered. Plunge a ther- 
mometer into the manure below the soil ; if 100 degrees is 
not exceeded the hot-bed is ready for sowing seeds of almost 
any kind requiring heat. Formed at the beginning of the 
year, a hot-bed and frame can be utilized to raise half-hardy 
bedding plants, Onions, Cucumbers, Tomatoes, Melons, etc. 

A cold frame is one placed upon a bed of rich, old manure, 
and is generally used for rooting cuttings, storing plants for 
the winter, and sowing perennial flower and other seeds in 
summer. In fact, the hot-bed frame resolves itself into a 
‘‘cold** frame when the decomposition and fermentation of 
the materials beneath have ceased, and the heat therefrom 
has subsided. 

A cloche is a glass bell, used for placing over vegetables to 
encourage early maturity, and over flower-plants to induce 
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early and larger blossom ; it is also used for striking cuttings 
and for protection from frost. 

A rough-and-ready contrivance to take the place of any 
of the above is a deep wooden box, half filled with rich, porous 
soil, well drained by having holes drilled in the bottom and 
sides ; and over the top a sheet of glass, large enough to 
project at least an inch all round, is placed and firmly fixed. 

A propagator should be in the possession of every gardener. 
It may be home-made — a box with a tin bottom, empty — to 
place other smaller boxes therein — or filled with sandy, fibrous 
soil ; and of whatever size may be desirable. A glass lid is 
next fitted — a sheet of glass, well secured, will do. This 
box stands upon a similar one, provided with a small door in 
front or side, and in the interior of which is fixed a small 
platform for the accommodation of an ordinary sixpenny 
parafiftn lamp. When lighted keep the wick of the lamp very 
low, and well trimmed, or smoke and lamp-black will result 
instead of steady heat. A good, clear, blue flame of small 
dimensions will generate enough heat to grow and raise 
almost anything in the box above it. A properly-constructed 
propagator may be bought cheaply, however ; and, of course, 
is the best in the end. 



CHAPTER XI 


PROPAGATION 

O WING to the effective agencies of insects, wind, etc., 
it is impossible to preserve the individuality of 
plants by saving seeds, unless special precautions are 
taken to exclude such agencies. Therefore the safest method 
of perpetuation of any colour or form is, where possible, 
through propagation by cuttings, slips, pipings, or layers ; 
each plant having its special affinity for one or the other. 

Cuttings are lengths of ripened stem, or shoot, or branch, 
taken from the plant by means of a slanting, clean cut. The 
Cuttings leaves and buds are removed for about half 

or more of its length, and the cutting '' is then 
inserted deeply and firmly in the ground, as far as the first 
leaves or buds. The best method of accomplishing the latter 
operation is to insert a spade in the soil, in a moist and shady 
spot, as far as it will go, and by a backward and forward 
motion widening the cleft. Withdraw the spade, drop an 
inch or two of sand, grit, or sandy soil into the hole, place 
the cuttings two inches apart in the cleft, pushing them well 
down, so that they rest upon the sand, and fill up the hole 
with sandy material, all around the cuttings. Now, with the 
foot, or a piece of wood, press the soil upon the cuttings, so 
as to close up the cleft firmly and securely. Do not be dis- 
appointed if every cutting does not strike ; a good per- 
centage will do so. Roses, shrubs, and other large woody 
plant-cuttings may be treated thus. Cuttings of the smaller 
and more delicate subjects, such as Pansies and Violas, Petu- 
nias, Calceolarias, Geraniums, Verbenas, various climbers and 
small shrubs (such as Veronica), Tomatoes, and Cuemnbers 
4 49 
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may be inserted, after the same manner, in boxes, frames, or 
pots of sandy soil, or in a propagator, with or without heat. 
Nearly all woody ” or hard-stemmed plants may be pro- 
pagated by cuttings. 

Slips are really branches slipped '' off the main stem with 
a '' heel or joint attached, this '' heel emitting roots after 
Slips manner of cuttings, when treated in a similar 

fashion. Almost any plant that will detach 
slips ” readily will strike. Trim the “ heel,** by cutting 
away all jagged pieces therefrom. 

Pipings are the produce of jointed stems, such as Pinks, 
Carnations, etc., possess. Lengths of the stems are taken. 
Pipings ^ swollen joint attached, which will, under 

correct conditions, emit roots. 

An excellent method of propagating long-stemmed plants 
and shrubs is by means of layers. Roses, Carnations, climbers 
Layers Virginia Creeper, Ivies, Clematis, J essamine. 

Honeysuckles, shrubs with slender shoots, etc., 
may be layered successfully. Some, such as Verbenas, will 
emit roots from their stems, without any cutting therein — 
merely by pegging them into the ground ; others may be 
treated as are Carnations. 

There are growths from the sides of Carnations that pro- 
duce no blossoms until the second season. These side-shoots 
may be layered, and will eventually become sepa- 
Layaring vigorous young plants for early blooming 

Carnations yediv. My method is as follows : Scrape 

away all round the parent root soil to the depth of an inch 
or more, leaving a basin-like hollow all about the plant. 


Partly fill this with sand, road-grit, or sandy soil. Next, 
with a sharp knife, cut two-thirds through the stem of a 
young shoot, just below the joint neaurest the old root. Make 
an upward cut. Then bend the shoot downwards and out- 
wards imtil the cut portion touches the sandy soil in the hollow. 
Secure that part of the stem attached to the old root with a 
peg or pin firmly into the soil. Take care not to break any 
portion. Go round the plant, and serve all the remaining 
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shoots in the same fashion. When this is done the young 
shoots will be spread out pointing away from the old plant, 
leaving the parent crown isolated. Then fill in all round the 
parent stem several inches of sandy soil, burying the cut 
portions entirely. Press the soil down gently and firmly. 
Now take hold of one of the young shoots by the tuft of leaves 
at its top, and lift it up carefully, gently, and slowly, at 
the same time drawing the surrounding earth underneath the 
stem, so as gradually to bring it again into an upright position. 
This action will open the slit at the bottom of the stem, and 
expose it to the sandy soil ; but be careful not to perform the 
work roughly, carelessly, or in too much haste, or you will 
break the young layered shoot away from the parent plant, 
and spoil everything. Some moisture-retaining material 
should be placed over the mound of sandy soil which will now 
be formed, leaving just the tops of the shoots projecting there- 
from. In a few weeks the cuttings will be rooted, and can be 
severed from the old plant, and placed elsewhere to begin an 
independent existence. I find that the cheapest, most easily 
obtained, and possibly the most effective material to use for 
this purpose is fine road-grit (not tarred) well mixed with 
pulverized horse-droppings ; the latter keeps the whole 
substance moist, which is the secret of success. 

Fine leaf-mould and silver sand well mixed form an ex- 
cellent medium for layering. 

There are many subjects — such as Rambler and similarly- 
habited Roses, Tomatoes, Dracaenas, Ricinus (Castor-oil 
Plant), Vines — that may be layered by making 
notches or incisions in the stems and either bring- 

Subjects the shoot down to the ground and pegging 
it thereto, covering it with moist, sandy soil, or 
t3dng two halves of a broken flower-pot or other vessel around 
the stem where the cut is made, and then filling the pot with 
moist sand. This latter procedure is very useful in cases of 
lanky, unmanageable growth of pot plants, such as the Castor- 
oils, and where a valuable plant has become injured by 
accident ; a new plant is thus formed, which can be cut 
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away from the old one and re-potted. The former method 
of layering is very suitable for disposing of long Rose shoots. 
Rockwork, old stumps of trees, banks, etc., may be clothed 
with Rose blossoms by layering Ramblers over and around 
them, wherever the bent shoots can be brought into contact 
with the soil. 

When striking cuttings, etc., in pots, place them around 
the rim of the vessel, so as to allow the end of the cutting 
“ Striking •* to rest against or near to the side of the pot, the 
In General moisture of the absorbent material of which the 
pot is made conducing to the more ready emission of roots. 

Points to remember are that moisture and sand are the 
chief agents to induce roots from cuttings (the use of the 
latter being the prevention of the presence of too much mois- 
ture, which would probably rot the cutting) ; and, in many 
cases, a gentle warmth — that of a hot-bed, propagator, or 
greenhouse — ^is requisite. 

Success and failure are so inextricably mixed where the 
striking of cuttings is concerned that nothing definite can be 
prophesied of either. Some people, it seems, have a sort of 
aptitude for successfully inducing all sorts of odd bits to 
emit roots ; others are just as unlucky. However, like every 
department of gardening, this one requires care, attention, 
common sense, and plenty of patience ! 



CHAPTER XII 


THE CULTIVATION OF FLOWERS 

I F there is a phase of gardening I dislike it is the formal 
laying out of beds and borders. I prefer to see the plants 
grow naturally — and orderly, nevertheless — and nature 
cannot be improved upon for choice of position and disposal 
of her products. Let us, therefore, study and imitate her as 
far as possible and convenient. 

But, of course, in many cases, formal beds are 
Planting ^ necessity. Small plots in lawns, and other 
isolated beds, and very narrow borders, can only 
be treated effectively by the formal and geometrical disposi- 
tion of plants ; haphazard planting would result in confusion 
and shapeless untidiness. But when the border is of good 
width and depth, the arrangement of the plants should be 
such as to lend a natural gracefulness and easy effectiveness to 
the flowers which will presently beautify them. There is as 
much artistic skill required in the laying out of an herbaceous 
border as in the symmetrical arrangement of a formal bed. 
Many a slender, graceful group of flowers is spoilt by the 
proximity of a rather coaxse-growing mass, which overcrowds 
and overwhelms the former by its aggressive robustness. 
And often two colours are hopelessly confused when growing 
closely together ; whereas by the interposition of some pleasing 
contrasting tint they would stand out vividly and effectively. 

When committing a plant to the ground there are many 
things to consider : the height, manner of growth, habit, 
style of rooting, colour of the blossoms, the density or 
lightness of the fohage, the number and size of the flowers 
and flower-spikes. All these particulars ought to be studied 
and allowed for. 

The tallest subjects should be placed at the back of the 

S3 
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border or centre of the bed, and the various heights carefully 
graded — and lowered — as the plants approach the edge. 
Often, however, a vigorous two-foot plant will outstrip its 
reputation for height, and take on another foot, which 
creates an awkward situation ; whilst one of a taller habit 
will not rise to the occasion. It is probably the fault of 
position, or of richness or poorness of soil. This points out 
the necessity of ascertaining every particular concerning each 
flower, so that the correct treatment may be given — the poorer 
soil for rank-growing plants, the richer soil for those of a less 
robust constitution ; a sunny place for sun-loving subjects, 
and shade or partial shade for those which will thrive in it. 

By '' shade is meant a place that gets the sun for only a 
small part of the day, or that portion of the garden which 
is overshadowed by a wall, fence, or building ; not, however, 
a place under large trees or tall vegetation, where the sun 
never penetrates. Sun is essential to all plants ; some like 
a little, others require much. 

There are plants suited to exceedingly dry or hot positions — • 
Portulaca, the Poppy-Mallow (Callirhoe), Marigolds, Sedums, 
Saponarias, etc. ; and there are those that must have a per- 
manent moisture aroimd them^ — Ferns, Spiraeas, Mimiilus, 
Myosotis, Forget-me-nots, etc. ; others will only flourish in 
proportion to the amount of water at their roots, such as 
bog and waterside subjects. 

The root of a plant will often indicate the treatment it should 
be accorded. A long, tough tap-root will accommodate itself 
to any soil, especially where there is much depth of earth, 
as its penetrating power is great. An underground stem-root, 
which runs along just beneath the surface — ^perennial Sim- 
flowers, Calystegia (Bellbind), Mint, Everlasting Peas are 
examples — will require a sandy or other light soil. Tuberous- 
rooted plants, such as Dahlias, are susceptible to damp and 
frost, and should be planted in well-drained ground, the 
fleshy tubers decaying quickly where excessive moisture 
abounds. Fibrous-rooted plants (bedding subjects, for in- 
stance) require a somewhat light, rich, yet retentive soil. 
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In planting flowers of any kind, always make the hole large 
enough to accommodate the roots ; and the crown of the 
plant — the part where the leaves or stalks join the roots — 
should be well above the soil, and planted so that none of 
the roots are exposed. It is well to remember that the 
smallest cut or breakage in the fleshy part of a root, or stock, 
gives opportunity for the entrance of a number of insect, 
parasite, and fungoid pests, which attack the wound, and 
either eat away the vitals or introduce disease, and thus kill 
the plant. Therefore go carefully and circumspectly, and 
cut away all damaged parts. 

The result of the thorough understanding of a plant, 
whether vegetable, fruit, or flower, is always a better pro- 
duct ; for such intimacy conduces to increase of size, 
substance, and numbers, as well as better flavour, 
colour, and general growth. People do not under- 
stand the occupants of their gardens, as a rule, and therefore 
do not always manage things in the best style. For instance, 
they are afraid to cut the blossoms from their plants, this 
disinclination evidently arising from the fear of spoiling the 
beauty of the garden. But it should be remembered that 
the disability is only temporary. I am acquainted with a 
man who judiciously manages a score of Campanula persicir 
folia plants in such a way that they produce blossoms over a 
period of about four months, with the exception of an interval 
of a week or two ; and that simply by carefully picking off 
all faded flowers from the stalks. Besides, the next best joy 
of a garden to its possession is the privilege of gathering from 
it cut blossoms for the decoration of the house ; and this 
privilege is often not taken advantage of as it should be, 
with the result that the garden produces few flowers, and 
becomes quite desolate at some periods. 

I would say to every gardener, “ Do not hesitate to cut the 
blossoms of your Roses, Sweet Peas, Pansies, Violas, Poppies, 
etc. Nature will respond nobly by giving one, two, three, 
or more blooms for each one you take away.'* 

The explanation of it all is the fact that one great object 
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of a plant's existence seems to be to reproduce itself, and to 
leave sufficient progeny, by means of its ripened and scattered 
seeds, to ensure that reproduction ; and the more the plant 
is thwarted in its desire, the greater will be its endeavours 
to accomplish its purpose in life. Thus a Rose-bush, on 
being denuded of a flower — which means the loss of a seed- 
pod — hastens to repair the damage, and sends up shoots from 
branch and root tipped with the buds of substituted flowers. 
The Sweet Pea, Pansy, and like plants act in the same manner, 
until frost or cold winter winds put a stop to their exertions. 
Of course all flowering plants cannot be treated thus — some 
will not replace blossoms taken away ; but many herbaceous 
plants, such as Erigerons, Oriental Poppies, Campanulas, 
Doronicums, Galegas, Anchusas, etc., will produce a second 
crop of blooms if the flower-stalks are cut down before seed 
forms. The same principle actuates the formation of a 
multitude of side-shoots when the main stem or stems of a 
plant are pinched out ; thus does Nature again assist the 
gardener to secure a greater profusion of blooms, and to 
transform a straggling stem into a symmetrical bush. 

Always stake plants at the first opportunity ; tie the raffia 
loosely, to allow for future growth ; and thin out shoots where 
too crowded. 

There are many gorgeous and ornamental plants, cata- 
logued as hardy, or nearly hardy, that rarely find a permanent 
place in our British gardens. Often a new plant 
in^of T^ender specimens are obtained by seed or 

Roots otherwise, and are then committed to the mercies 
of a soil and climate anything but the counter- 
part of their native habitat — and, perhaps, they have just 
been taken from a frame or house where they have been 
deriving advantage from a medium suited to their needs. 
They may, by good fortune and kind weather, bloom well the 
first year ; or they may not. Then comes winter, with frost 
and damp — terrible enemies of unacclimatized plants; and 
in spite of '' protective " materials they succumb, and are 
looked for in vain the following season. 
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There are two main causes for this disappointing effect : 
extreme cold and excessive moisture, as represented by an 
ungrateful, close, badly-drained soil. Such a medium gets 
quickly water-logged during heavy rain, and remains cold, 
dank, and sour all through the winter. It is of small use to 
place protecting material of any sort over this kind of soil, 
for even if such material allows water to pass rapidly away, 
the moisture is caught and held by the soil underneath, thus 
creating even a worse state of things. 

It really resolves itself into a question of drainage, which 
raises the temperature of the soil, and will solve many 
difficulties that surround the cultivation of rare and beau- 
tiful plants — often the natives of mountainous districts, 
and accustomed to a peculiar climate and soil formation 
which it is difficult to imitate. The prominent features of such 
districts are nearly always a deep, well-drained soil ; a pro- 
tective covering (snow) upon the surface during uncongenial 
weather ; and a hot, if short summer, which brings the floral 
beauties to a state of perfection, afterwards ripening both 
seeds and roots. 

With regard to the last-mentioned of these features we are, 
of course, entirely at the mercy of the weather ; but the first 
two may well and effectively be imitated. 

There are many beautiful flowers, for instance, that a cold 
clay soil prohibits, even if this is as well drained as clay admits 
of ; and the best way of overcoming the difficulty — seeing 
that soils cannot be renovated or their character changed 
without a sufficient lapse of time — is to remove a portion of 
the ground at the spot where it is desired to plant the subject, 
to the depth of from two to three feet, afterwards filling the 
hole (which need not be of great circumference) with a warm, 
porous medium of a character to suit the special requirements 
of the plant — leaf-mould, loam, plenty of sand, peat and 
old hot-bed manure, grit, chalk, etc. — for the reception of 
the roots. First of all, though, stir the soil at the bottom 
of the hole, and throw in several inches of broken crocks, 
slates, bricks — anything of a porous nature, and lying 
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loosely, to let the surplus water pass quickly from the soil 
above. 

Under these conditions many somewhat sensitive roots 
may be safely wintered, with the provision of a slight top- 
protection of ashes, bracken, or other litter. Frost being safe- 
guarded against, there need be no fear of damp, for all water, 
however copious, rapidly filters through to the bottom soil. 

Some plants require a thorough ripening, or baking, after 
the flowering season is over ; and a piece of glass tilted over 
the roots, the dead stems being first removed, will concen- 
trate the full power of the autumn sun upon the plant. The 
same glass will serve to keep off rain from things that are 
susceptible to damp. Warm rain is always beneficial, and 
need not be guarded against ; but cold downpours are in- 
jurious in many cases. Snow always acts as a protection 
to plants, and need not be feared. 

Many gardeners are struck by the appearance or description 
of a certain flower, and they buy plants or sow seeds, only to 
lose their cherished possessions during the winter months ; 
and then they disgustedly resolve to waste no more time and 
money on such elusive things. I write these few words on 
the rarer plants for the encouragement of would-be experi- 
menters, and hope that it may be productive of persevering 
trials of many a lovely gem. People are naturally shy of 
attempting to grow plants with a reputation for disappoint- 
ments, hence the absence of many a graceful exotic subject 
from our English gardens has to be mournfully deplored. 

I should like to mention a few such plants before I leave 
the subject : 

There are the Incarvilleas (lovely red trumpet- 
shaped flowers, and large, handsome leaves) — es- 
pecially /. Ddavayi — all of which hail from China ; 
the Romneyas, huge bushes covered with large, 
beautiful, pure white, Poppy-hke flowers, natives 
of California ; Ostrowskya magnifica, a glorious Bell-flower 
from Central Asia, with splendid grey-green foliage and 
four-feet stems, and exquisitely delicate bell-shaped lilac 


Some 

Tender- 

rooted 

Plants 
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blossoms; Eremurus, with white, yellow, pink, and inter- 
mediate shades of blooms on slender spikes ranging from 
three to nine feet high, coming to us from the Himalayas ; 
the Bocconias (Plume Poppy), of imposing, grey, heart-shaped 
foliage and cloud-like masses of inflorescence, also from 
China ; and the Hunnemannia (Californian yellow Poppy), 
of two-feet stature, and most handsomely-cut grey-green 
leaves. 

It seems a pity that some of the most gorgeous and ravish- 
ing flowers are biennials. Take the Meconopsis ; the whole 
genus are of biennial duration, with the exception of one or 
two of the lesser species, notably the Welsh Poppies {Meconop- 
sis cambrica). What would one give to possess a hardy 
perennial of the size, habit, and loveliness of M, Wallichii, 
the most beautiful of the group ? This plant produces 
exquisite sky-blue Poppies in profusion on its four- to five- 
feet stem and many branches, and also possesses glorious 
foliage covered with golden hairs ! It would take a page to 
describe its loveliness ; yet it is a biennial, and to perpetuate 
it seed must be sown every year. But it is of no use to 
bemoan the fact ; it is easily raised from seed, as are the 
other varieties, and not of difficult culture ; likes shade, peat, 
moisture, and rich soil. This may be said of M. integrifolia 
and M. paniculata (yellow) ; M, racemosa (blue) ; M, nepal- 
ensis (claret) ; M. sinuata (blue), and others. These beautiful 
subjects are natives of the Indian, Tibetan, and Chinese 
Himalayas. Note the unusual blue colour of these glorious 
Poppies ! 

Flowers with long roots, of course, require a deep soil, and 
plenty of manure. Examples : Roses, Sweet Peas, Oriental 
and other perennial Poppies, Galegas, Lupins, 
inTlnow^ Anchusas, Verbascums, Hollyhocks, Aconitum 
^ (Monkshood), Evening Primroses (taU varieties), 
Aquilegias, Gypsophilas, etc. ; and most bulbs send down 
their roots to a great depth, as, of course, do many 
flowering shrubs and trees. 

Those of a surface-rooting habit need a light, sandy soil, 
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rich and open, much watering, and an efficient mulch in 
hot weather. Examples: Perennial Sunflowers, 
Fibrous Phloxes, Michaelmas Daisies, Erigerons, Cam- 
^RooSi^ panulas, Begonias, Iceland and Annual Poppies, 
Flowws E)aisies, Pansies, Violas, Wallflowers, Forget-me- 
nots, Primulas, Primroses, Polyanthuses, Sweet 
Williams, Pinks, Carnations, Canterbury Bells, Chr5rsanthe- 
mums, Cosmeas, Geraniums, Nasturtiums, and nearly all 
bedding plants. 

Well-drained soil, protection from frost, and in many cases 
lifting from the ground and storing in sand for the winter, 
are the essentials governing the culture of tuberous 
subjects. Those that require storing include 
Flowers Begonias, Salvia patens, Commelinas, Dahlias, 
Marvel-of-Peru, Tropceolum tuberosum, Cannas, 
etc. In mild districts tuberous plants may be left in the 
ground during winter, but must have a protective covering of 
ashes, litter, or similar material. Such subjects as the Day 
Lilies (Hemerocallis), Montbretias, etc., are perfectly hardy. 

Bulbous plants, although containing within themselves 
a goodly store of nourishment, yet send into the soil very 
long, usually fleshy, roots. This indicates a deep, 
rich medium, not so fine as to become very com- 
Bulbs somewhat rough, fibrous, gritty, or 

sandy. The bulbs must be planted at a depth 
commensurate with their size — the larger the bulb the greater 
the depth ; but, nevertheless, there will not be much differ- 
ence in the depth of the smallest and the largest sizes — it 
will be reckoned only in inches. Those of the size of Crocuses 
may be planted about two inches deep ; Daffodils, Gladiolus, 
etc., three to four inches ; Hyacinths, four to six inches ; 
Lilies, never less than six inches ; and so on. There must 
be at least two inches of soil above the top of the smallest 
bulbs. 

The most I can do in my limited space is to attempt to 
classify the different bulbs, so as to enable the reader to 
deduce the kind of cultivation which each class requires. 
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Many bulbs bloom in the spring, when there is little leafage 
and no dense growth ; these bulbs can be utilized for beauti- 
fying spaces whereon flowers will not thrive at any other 
time of the year. For instance, under trees, on shady banks, 
etc., the following are suitable : Daflodil, Narcissus, Jonquil, 
Oxalis, Anemone, Scilla, Snowdrop, Aconite, blue and white 
Bluebells. 

Crocuses (for edgings or clumps). Crown Imperials, Gladioli, 
Hyacinths, Ixias, and Tulips require an open position, well 
manured and cultivated. 

Lilies — A deep, rich, moist loam, with a liberal addition 
of peat, leaf-mould, and well-rotted manure, will grow many 
Lilies to perfection. The base of each bulb should rest, when 
planted, upon a small bed of sand ; sand should be poured 
around the sides, and quite an inch of the same material on 
top. In fact this is a safe proceeding to adopt with all bulbs. 
There is no reason why, because a bulb is of a hardy descrip- 
tion, it should not be accorded protection from the attack of 
frost and excessive wet, which would make havoc of its 
susceptible flesh ; therefore, Lilies being no exception to this 
rule, a slight covering of litter, old manure, or sand may be 
given them with great advantage on the approach of severe 
weather. A somewhat shady position should be selected : 
a site which gets the midday sun. Many Lilies (L. auratum 
and L. speciosum especially) are of a surface- or stem-rooting 
habit, as well as producing roots from under the bulb. These 
must receive a top dressing of rich, sandy soil as growth 
progresses ; and when grown in pots, two inches of space from 
the rim of the pot must be allowed to accommodate such top 
dressing. Keep the soil well moist wherein Lilies are planted ; 
if the ground has been thoroughly and deeply dug, and the 
bulbs have been planted properly, too much water can hardly 
be given. 

Summer-flowering Bulbs — Every one is familiar with the 
spring bulbs ; those that flower in summer are not so widely 
recognized. They should be planted in deep, rich soil, at a 
fair depth, and given a mulch in dry weather. Gladioli of 
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many kinds, early and late ; Galtonia candicans, with grand 
four-feet spikes of white flowers in August ; Lilium tigrinum, 
L, elegans, L, croceum, L, longiflorum, L. umheUatum, L, 
Martagon, Ixia, and Sparaxis, are some of the best. 

Autumn-flowering Bulbs may be accorded similar treat- 
ment to those named above. They comprise Lilium auratum 
and L, speciosum, Colchicums (autumn Crocuses), and Crinums 
(Cape Lilies). 

Bulbs in Pots — All the hardy garden bulbs will give 
excellent results when grown in pots, the most suitable soil 
being a moderately porous one, composed of old loam, good 
rotten manure, leaf-mould and sand. The smaller bulbs may 
be planted three, four, or more in a pot, the larger ones singly. 
There are also many more tender bulbous plants which must 
be given the protection of glass, and for them pot culture 
becomes essential. These include: Cyclamens (fibre, peat, 
cow manure, moisture) ; Gloxinias (start in heat in spring ; 
or from seeds) ; Freesias (pot in autumn ; light, rich soil) ; 
Tuberoses (easy culture, sweetly scented, winter-blooming) ; 
Nerines (winter-flowering) ; the rarer Lilies, and others. When 
bulbs are first potted, the pots should be plunged in moist 
ashes, to encourage root-growth. 

Bulbs in Grass — Spring-flowering bulbs on lawns are 
charming. Take out a piece of turf and plant the bulb in the 
earth xmdemeath ; fill up with good soil and manure. The 
top growth can be cut with the grass after flowering is past. 
Try Scillas and Snowdrops especially ! 

Roses — Plant firmly in rich soil deeply dug, with a subsoil 
well manured. Do not discard the Rose if the shoots turn 
brown and the bush looks as if it were dead. Cut 
on^avwltl portions back, and in nearly every case 

Flowers Rose will break into life from the roots, how- 
ever tardy this action may be. Do not prune too 
hard unless it is absolutely necessary, as in the case of weakly- 
growing bushes ; I have a conviction, from personal experi- 
ence of pruned and unpruned bushes, that too severe pruning 
facilitates the attacks of insect pests and disease ; and I 
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firmly believe this theory will eventually prove to be a fact. 
Allow Roses to grow into fair-sized bushes and be covered with 
a mass of bloom — unless, of course, blossoms for exhibition 
purposes are wanted. Keep them well in hand, certainly, 
by any necessary pnming, and by removing all shoots which 
overcrowd and block out hght and air ; but to cut them to the 
ground each year, though right, of course, from the theoretic 
and orthodox view, is a mistake from that of decoration. 

Besides, it is more beautiful to see Roses upon a bush three 
feet or higher from the groimd, rejoicing in the sun, than 
close to the earth, where they are Hable to become begrimed. 
The larger the available surface the more flowers will there 
be — not so fine or perfect, perhaps, as those that severely- 
pruned bushes would show ; but to be able, at one gathering, 
to cull a large bunch of half-opened Roses for our vases, is 
surely better than to see merely a dozen extra-choice and 
perfect blooms, which, being the proud gardener’s pet pro- 
ductions, are deemed too precious to be removed from their 
natural surroundings. Do not forget that the prunings will 
provide cuttings to secure Roses on their own roots. 

Sweet Peas — Quite enough has been said by others about 
these fragrant flowers ; but I should hke to remark that I 
agree with many gardeners that Sweet Peas are usually over- 
manured ; they become dyspeptic, of delicate constitution, 
and the prey of disease. 

Pansies — Is it not a fact that, although Violas are plentiful 
in all gardens, Pansies are scarce in proportion ? Pansies 
require a deep, moist, porous soil to grow to perfection, and 
plenty of manure — in the soil, and as a mulch in summer. 
Sow seeds in autumn ; transplant to firm soil which contains 
much fibre or leafy material. Growth commences very early 
in spring, treated thus ; and if quickly transferred to their 
permanent positions, the plants bloom soon and well before 
the hot summer cripples their energies. Sow a fresh batch 
(or take cuttings) each year. 

Poppies — ^Why should we not have a Poppy border or 
bed ? The variety of colours and forms is great. Tall 
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subjects— orientate (all shades of pink, red, heliotrope); 
P. bracUatum (huge, blood-red) ; P. rupifragum (orange) ; 
P. pUosum (buff) — all these are perennial. Dwarf Poppies : 
Iceland (biennial); Alpine (perennial). Annual Poppies: 
Shirley, Caucasian, Mexican (yellow), Carnation, Paeony, and 
scores of others in all shades 1 Now, to complete the picture, 
add a centrepiece composed of the lovely Meconopsis WalKchii 
(blue, four feet) and M, integrifolia (golden yellow, four feet) ; 
then intersect with such things as Hunnemannia (Californian 
yellow Poppy), the Homed Poppies (Glaucium), the Prickly 
Poppies (Argemone), the Welsh Poppies [Meconopsis cambrica, 
single and double) ; and form an edging with the Alpine 
Poppies (Papaver alpina, in rose, pink, white, yellow), Platy- 
stemon (a cream trailer), or dwarf Eschscholtzias — then you 
have an entire group of Poppies, of every colour, and bloom- 
ing at all times of the summer 1 

Wallflowers should be grown in mixture instead of the 
usual blood-red and yellow. Note the colours obtainable 
besides : white, violet, ruby, brown, gold, primrose, salmon, 
dark red. 

For floral edgings I should like to mention a few subjects 
which I have proved to be of the greatest success. One is 
Myosotis stricta, the Pillar Forget-me-not. These 

(Floral) pink, white, and blue, about six inches high, 

and are continuously in bloom from early spring 
to midsummer. Sow seeds each summer, or divide old plants, 
A pennyworth of seed of each shade will serve to edge a ver}/ 
large garden with the most beautiful belt of colour. These 
Forget-me-nots do not spread or fall untidily on the ground, 
They also do well in pots. Dwarf Campanulas make delightful 
edgings, only three to six inches high. The sorts suitable 
comprise: C. carpatica varieties: C. muralis, C, pumila, C. 
turbinata, C. attica, C, Allioni — these will produce pale, dari 
and sky blue, violet, purple, and white flowers ; all easilj 
raised from seed, and all except C. attica being perennial, 
Dwarf Linarias, Lychnis, Mimulus (Alpine), Oxalis, Primulas^ 
Saponarias, Silenes, Violas, all make good floral edgings. 
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There are many plants of excellent merit that may be 
transferred from the hedgerow, waterside, and meadow to 
the garden with the greatest advantage. There 
:nowen Chicory, for one thing, which grows 

everywhere in the British Isles, I believe, and may 
be had for the lifting from the hedges and fields and carrying 
home. Why this plant has not become a common inmate of 
British gardens it is difficult to understand ; I have only 
seen it growing in one garden — ^and that my own ! Wild 
Chicory throws up four-foot to five-foot spikes of large, in- 
tense blue, daisy- like flowers, and at the back of the border, 
amidst the Hollyhocks, shrubs, etc., it has a grand effect. 
Blue flowers are scarce, and that scarcity makes this one 
welcome. Moreover, the plant possesses a very long, tough 
tap-root, which will penetrate, loosen, and aerate the hardest 
subsoil. It withstands drought as few other flowers will. 
Glaxioium flavum should be sought for on the sand-dunes of 
the East Coast of England. This is a horned Poppy,’’ so- 
called on account of the peculiar seed-pod, which rises and 
curves above the adjacent blooms to a length of as much as 
one foot, often giving the flower near it the appearance of 
possessing a horn. Its large blossoms are of a yellow colour 
and it is a beautiful garden subject. On the uplands of 
Wales resides another Poppy (Meconopsis cambrica), which 
has also become a garden plant. The native Sea- Holly 
(Eryngium mantimum) is to be found on our coasts (especially 
in the south) and in many places inland. In the spring many 
marshy meadows are starred with the Ladies’ Smock (Car- 
damine pratensis) and the Marsh Marigolds (Caltha palustris). 
The former should be lifted and carried home, for, if potted and 
kept well moist, a most handsome, drooping, fern-like plant 
will result, and bear a crop of pretty lavender flowers in 
spring. By the waterside is to be found the purple and 
yellow Loosestrife (two-feet perennial), the Creeping Jenny 
(Lysimachia), and the pretty little Water Mimulus, all of 
which may be grown in the border if kept well watered. In 
the woods, especially in spring, will be found Wood Sorrel 
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(Oxalis), Anemones, Primroses, Violets, etc., and on heaths 
and meadows, especially in the south of England, grow several 
hardy Orchids, all of which can be transferred with advantage 
to the garden. Even the famihar Ragged Robins and Willow 
Herbs, when grown in groups, are not to be despised. Give 
these plenty of moisture. Lastly, there are British Ferns. 
I would suggest that more use should be made of our native 
flowers ; many of them are really beautiful, or would become 
so under cultivation and the restrictions of a garden. Many 
a comer could be adorned by their presence, their spreading 
proclivities being kept in hand by removing all seed-pods. 



CHAPTER XIII 


CLIMBERS, SHRUBS, HEDGES, ETC. 

F or climbing plants it is safe to argue — considering 
the enormous length of stem and number of flowers 
that they have to support — a very rich, deep root-run 
must be provided. Very often climbers are planted next a 
dry wall, fence, or near roots of trees, where little or no 
Climb T^oistnve and food is available ; this deprivation 
points to the necessity of an adequate apphcation 
of water and liquid manure. As the function of climbers is 
to make plenty of wood,'' or stem, they may be encouraged 
in this by incorporating fresh manure with the soil, with an 
annual addition thereto. Climbers require but little pruning ; 
rather merely the removal of worn-out or weakly stems. 

Many of the half-hardy class of climbers, usually the sub- 
jects of the greenhouse, may be successfully grown outdoors, 
if they are planted against a warm wail or fence and a winter 
mulch of decayed manure is placed over the ground containing 
the roots. Of course the soil must be specially well drained 
for such climbers. These include : Cobaeas (purple and white), 
Maurandias (several colours), Tropceolum speciosum and T. 
tuberosum. Plumbagos are best grown in pots sunk into the 
soil, and trained to long bamboo stakes, the pots being taken 
into the glasshouse for the winter; Streptosolen, Solatium 
jasminoides, and other greenhouse chmbers may be treated 
in the same fashion. In the Clematises there is quite a host of 
climbing subjects, and most handsome are the large blooms ; 
these lovely climbers are of very easy culture, and will quickly 
cover a large space. 

Other valuable hardy cUmbers, or plants which may be 
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trained to the wall, fence, or trellis, include : Aristolochia 
Sipho, Bignonia, Pyrus faponica, Convolvulus, Ipomoea, 
Canary Creeper, Everlasting Peas, Nasturtiums, Passion 
Flowers, and Polygonum baldschuanicum {a most rapid climber 
which will cover arches, poles, trees, pergolas, etc., in an in- 
credibly short space of time). But the best-known climbing 
subjects are undoubtedly the Roses, especially the Rambler 
section — -red, pink, cream, white, and other colours. Besides 
such teas and hybrids as William Allen Richardson, Alberic 
Barbier, Mar6chal Neil, Gloire de Dijon, etc., there are 
excellent newer climbing varieties. 

Foliage climbers include the Virginia Creepers (Ampelopsis), 
the Ivies (especially the variegated sorts), Jessamine (summer 
and winter, evergreen, bearing also sweetly-scented flowers), 
and Hops (especially the Japanese kinds). Ornamental 
Gourds, also, are not to be despised as climbers. (See Chapter 
XIV.) 

Some plants, trees, and shrubs produce either inconspicuous 
or unlovely flowers, but possess beautiful foliage. These are 
usually cultivated for the sake of their ornamental 

wlmte i^^ves only. There are others which, while 
possessing blossoms of fair calibre and beauty, 
retain their leaves or berries through the winter months. 
These latter include Veronicas, Myrtles, Berberis, and certain 
Roses (Alberic Barbier, for instance). Of the former class 
many are used for bedding purposes : Kochia, Rex Begonias, 
Beet (red and yellow), Perilla, Pyrethrum aureum (Golden 
Feather), Variegated Maize, and Coleus (foliage of all shades 
and markings). Of the taller subjects may be mentioned the 
Castor-oil Plants, various Palms, Asparagus, and Abutilons. 
Nearly all foliage plants may be cultivated in pots, and when 
thus grown should receive copious doses of liquid manure 
and soot-water, which impart great lustre and depth of 
colour to the leaves. 

Evergreens — Evergreen shrubs are universal favotirites; 
so much so that they are somewhat overdone in our gardens 
and have become monotonous. A few evergreens of some 
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kind are certainly a real necessity in every garden of fair 
dimensions, especially in the forecourt. But evergreens, un- 
fortunately, do not always receive the treatment 
they deserve. It is marvellous how Privets, 
Trees Euony muses. Laurels, and other evergreen shrubs 
will grow under the most adverse conditions, 
even when planted closely together, their roots hopelessly 
matted and interlaced, until the soil in their immediate 
neighbourhood has all but disappeared. And this is most 
unfair to the shrubs. They should receive a fair share of 
attention in the way of cultivation, manure, and water. With 
regard to the two latter details, manure should be annually 
placed over the roots in the autumn, the ground being forked 
over and the manure buried in the spring. And the shrubs 
should receive a share of liquid in the summer months, at a 
time when the rest of the garden is being treated. The sub- 
soil should be dug and manured well before planting. 

There are certain ornamental standard shrubs which for 
lawns, centrepieces, etc., are invaluable. Roses, of course, 
Ornamental ^^ch used ; but such flowers as Geraniums, 
Standards Heliotropes, Fuchsias, and Marguerites, trained to 
standard form, are also very desirable. The pro- 
cedure for forming these standard plants consists in removing 
all shoots from the sides of the main stem until the desired 
height of such stem has been reached, when the crown is 
encouraged to develop. These very ornamental subjects 
are best grown in pots, so that they may be wintered indoors. 
They are very useful for summer bedding, or, allowed to 
remain in pots, are sunk into holes dug in the lawn, where 
they present a very graceful appearance. Many fruiting 
trees, too, are utilized in the flower-garden. The Japanese 
Cherries, Pears, Quinces, Plums, etc., the May trees or Haws 
(CraUBgus) in the spring, and the various Crabs, with their 
lovely, many-tinted fruits in autumn, are not used so much 
as they ought to be. Laburnums, Japanese Maples, and 
other descriptions of trees may be profitably introduced into 
small gardens if kept well in hand by pruning. 
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kind are certainly a real necessity in every garden of fair 
dimensions, especially in the forecourt. But evergreens, un- 
fortunately, do not always receive the treatment 
they deserve. It is marvellous how Privets, 
Trees Euonymuses, Laurels, and other evergreen shrubs 
will grow under the most adverse conditions, 
even when planted closely together, their roots hopelessly 
matted and interlaced, until the soil in their immediate 
neighbourhood has all but disappeared. And this is most 
unfair to the shrubs. They should receive a fair share of 
attention in the way of cultivation, manure, and water. With 
regard to the two latter details, manure should be annually 
placed over the roots in the autumn, the ground being forked 
over and the manure buried in the spring. And the shrubs 
should receive a share of liquid in the summer months, at a 
time when the rest of the garden is being treated. The sub- 
soil should be dug and manured well before planting. 

There are certain ornamental standard shrubs which for 
lawns, centrepieces, etc., are invaluable. Roses, of course. 
Ornamental ^^^ch used ; but such flowers as Geraniums, 
Standards Heliotropes, Fuchsias, and Marguerites, trained to 
standard form, are also very desirable. The pro- 
cedure for forming these standard plants consists in removing 
all shoots from the sides of the main stem until the desired 
height of such stem has been reached, when the crown ” is 
encouraged to develop. These very ornamental subjects 
are best grown in pots, so that they may be wintered indoors. 
They are very useful for summer bedding, or, allowed to 
remain in pots, are sunk into holes dug in the lawn, where 
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Cherries, Pears, Quinces, Plums, etc., the May trees or Haws 
(CratiBgus) in the spring, and the various Crabs, with their 
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as they ought to be. Laburnums, Japanese Maples, and 
other descriptions of trees may be profitably introduced into 
small gardens if kept well in hand by pruning. 
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As trees may be regarded as permanent inhabitants of the 
garden, the sites must be well prepared for their reception by 
deep digging and subsoil-manuring ; then firm planting and 
secure staking must be the next consideration. A layer of 
manure placed around and over the roots of trees during 
autumn, winter, and spring, and then dug in, will be produc- 
tive of better growth, finer foliage, and masses of blossom. 
Copious waterings, too, should be the rule in dry weather. 

“Weeping’* trees are extremely handsome, and add con- 
siderably to the appearance of a garden, being especially 
suitable for isolation on lawns, where plenty of 
Standards available for development. Roses (of the 

climbing sorts), Philadelphus, Willows, Laburnums, 
and many leguminous shrubs, Cherries, etc., may be easily 
trained into weeping form, usually being first grafted on to 
the “standard.” 

Many flowering shrubs are fibrous-rooted, and can with 
advantage receive surface cultivation and manurial treat- 
ment, especially in the way of the mulch, both in 
FlowOTlng winter. For spring and summer 

Shrubs blooming there are a great many to choose from ; 
and the autumn and early winter are made bright 
by the colours of the leaves, berries, seed-pods, etc., of some 
of these shrubs. The following are a few of the best : Ber- 
beris, Buddleia, Azalea, Rhododendron, Ceanothus, Cistus, 
Colutea, Cotoneaster, Cytisus, Daphne, Deutzia, Fors5d:hia, 
Genista, Hibiscus, Hydrangea, St. John’s Wort, Kalmia (a 
beautiful shrub), Philadelphus (Mock Orange), S3a*inga (Lilac), 
Rowan, Robinia, Flowering Currant, Veronica, Viburnum, 
and a host of others quite as beautiful. 

Hedges, of any kind, should never be planted in the hap- 
hazard fashion so often seen, but ought rather to receive a 
HftdgM amount of attention in the way of deep digging 

and a supply of manure. Hedges often suffer, 
too, from lack of water at the roots, and, as a consequence, 
the roots encroach upon the garden in search of moisture, 
thus becoming a nuisance. Much of this trouble could be 
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avoided by preparation of the soil and by keeping the roots 
fairly moist afterwards. I have seen gardens where, for two 
or three feet from the hedge, the soil was drained of its nutri- 
ment by the hungry roots of the hedge-plants, and was simply 
a mass of dry fibre. Borders adjacent to hedges need to have 
the soil either renewed or well manured occasionally ; but it 
depends much on what the hedge may consist of. 

Privet is undoubtedly the most popular hedge-plant for 
front gardens, especially the variegated kind. Other ever- 
green hedges may consist of Euonymus, Holly, Yew, thickly- 
growing subjects which are best avoided if light and air are 
required for the garden. These, however, when first planted, 
should be kept well pruned close to the ground, thereby 
inducing a thick bottom growth. People are often in too 
much of a hurry to secure a full-grown hedge, and in con- 
sequence obtain a mass of leafage at the top, and but bare 
stems lower down. 

Where light hedges are required to divide off certain portions 
of the garden, or to obtain seclusion for a lawn, there are 
many subjects to draw from which are but little employed. 
Of course there are the familiar Sweet Pea hedges ; but a 
permanent hedge of Everlasting Peas of many shades of red, 
white, and even blue, is a fine summer acquisition ; so are those 
composed of Roses. Rambler shoots, for instance, often 
grow many feet in length ; if these are layered (see “ Layer- 
ing, Chapter XI) several times along their extent, and the 
shoots disposed in arch form from layer to layer, one of the 
most delightful hedges or screens for the summer is secured, 
which can be kept in hand by pruning. Pyrus japonica^ well 
established and pruned into shape, can be formed into a hedge 
of low or high stature ; as can fruit trees — ornamental and 
profitable at the same*,time. For those who live near the 
sea, hedges of Tamarisk, kept well pruned, are excellent. 



CHAPTER XIV 
THE ROCKERY 

R OCKWORK may easily become a feature of any 
garden, however small ; indeed, in many limited 
enclosures, where damp and shade render the soil 
unfit for most subjects, a rockery saves the situation. 
There are many types of rockwork : valley, cliff, wall, bank, 
etc. The best plan is to copy nature. For all purposes, the 
method of building a rockery is much the same. First, 
excavate the soil to a considerable depth at the place where 
your rockery is to be situated ; and moreover, let the dimen- 
sions of such rockery be in accordance with your means of 
construction and power to make it effective. Do not be 
too ambitious concerning rockwork ; a little goes a long way, 
and can always be added to. In the cavity drainage material 
should first be placed. This can consist of whatever may be 
at your disposal : builders' rubbish, boughs of trees — anything 
that will allow water to percolate readily. Or the soil at the 
bottom of the hole may be broken up, by means of digging 
tools, pick-axe, or crowbar, according to the hardness of 
the ground. Upon the “drainage” the earth taken out 
may now be shovelled back, mixing therewith some good 
strawy animal manure, grit, sand, soot, and lime. When 
the replaced earth has reached the original level of the 
ground, after being well beaten down, the rockwork may be 
commenced. The material used depends upon the resources 
of the district and the largeness of the rockery-maker's purse ; 
but the manner of its disposal is momentous. The outline of 
the rockery may be likened to one's domestic stairs — but the 
rocks are so disposed as to recede as they are built upwards, 
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each with a downward tilt towards the interior mass of soil ; 
this formation facilitates the retention of moisture naturally 
or artificially applied, which is thus conveyed to the pockets '' 
containing the plants. No rock should overhang another in 
such a way that it prevents moisture falling upon the under 
stone. Of course straight lines are neither necessary nor 
desirable ; any arrangement which fancy and taste dictate 
may be adopted, provided the one essential rule is kept in 
view — ^no overlapping ! As the rockery progresses, the bulk of 
earth behind the stones may be added to from the excavated 
soil, of which there will still be plenty left, and rammed well 
into the interstices of the rocks ; otherwise there will be 
vacancies created between the “ pockets and the bulk of 
the soil ; and the roots of the plants, on reaching these 
vacancies, will die for lack of nourishment before they can 
strike into the interior earth. Manure, grit, etc., must be 
mixed with the soil as the work proceeds. The outer spaces 
between the rocks need not be filled just now ; the “ pockets 
thus formed will be provided later on with either a richer, 
finer soil, or some special medium which may be required by 
certain plants. It is the bulk, or interior mass of soil that 
will eventually be called upon to support and feed the long, 
penetrating roots of the httle plants that will be placed in 
the outside “ pockets.’' Road-grit (not too much) is an 
excellent ingredient, and so is old mortar rubbish, for the 
main body of soil. If desired the frontal base of the rockery 
may be hollowed out and cemented, forming a conduit or 
basin into which water may drain ; or a properly-constructed 
pond may be made. But at the base of a rockery many 
moisture- and shade-loving plants will easily find a congenial 
home. I have in mind, in writing the above, just an ordinary 
suburban or town garden, and the ordinary, not too wealthy 
people to whom it would belong. Of course where the sparing 
of money, space, and material is no object, the safest, surest, 
and most effective procedure is to seek the aid of professional 
and therefore competent men in building a rockery. 

Many gardens are situated entirely in shade ; others parti- 
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ally so. Where such a state of afiairs exists, or where the 
ground is subject to great dampness, a Fernery 
constructed. It will drain the earth, 
for one thing, and enable the occupier to clothe it in 
exquisite drapery, instead of allowing the place to become 
a wilderness. If a Fernery is intended, the soil it is com- 
posed of should receive a good mixture of turfy material, 
peat, leaf-mould, manure, etc., and a generous proportion of 
sand. If advisable, the ground level may be lowered, the 
soil being banked up on either side ; the site will then become 
even more shaded. Moisture is the essential element where 
Ferns are grown, in addition to shade — ^moisture not only in 
the soil, but overhead ; therefore frequent waterings in dry 
weather must be the rule — unless you feel inclined to construct 
a pond in the lower level, with a fountain. A hose, and a 
revolving stand-pipe, such as is used for watering large lawns, 
will prove most effective, keeping up that constant humidity 
which many Ferns delight in. The roots are inserted into 
the '' pockets between the rocks, and they quickly push 
their way into the cool, moist soil in the interior of the rockery. 
The pockets ” may receive a compost of loam, peat, leaf- 
mould, and silver sand, but that is not necessary, unless some 
of the finer species of Ferns are desired. As for choice of 
subjects, there is certainly a fairly wide selection. The 
Aspleniums and Polypodiums are the most suitable. But an 
excellent way of stocking a Fernery is to purchase a quantity 
of Devonshire, Cornish, or Irish Ferns, of which advertise- 
ments appear in all gardening papers. A shilling or two 
will provide quite a respectable display. There are many 
other plants — especially waterside plants — that require shade 
and moisture, and can be grown on the Fern rockery. Some 
species of Primulas require a moist position ; Mimulus — 
especially the native species (see Chapter XI) — Creeping 
Jenny, Ladies' Smock (particularly the double kind), Meadow- 
sweet, Forget-me-nots, etc., will do well. And last^but^not 
least must be mentioned Osmmda regalis, the magnificent 
Flowering Fern. 
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Nearly every race of plants nowadays has its Alpine repre- 
sentatives, and to neglect their cultivation is to lose many 
a beautiful flower ; the loss is intensified when it 
Ine remembered that some of the richest blues are 

Garden amongst this class of plants. 

Of course it is impossible to give Alpines the 
same conditions under which they flourish in their mountainous 
habitats, but, by observing a few necessary rules, with care 
and attention, a good and effective imitation of the natural 
conditions can be secured. 

In the construction of an Alpine garden — a rockery is prob- 
ably the best form — due attention should be paid to the 
native resources and surroundings. Many Alpine plants, for 
instance, are covered with deep snow the greater part of 
the year, or exposed to the drenching rains and boisterous 
winds characteristic of high altitudes. These facts necessitate 
dwarf growth and a strong root-hold ; otherwise the plants 
would surely be destroyed. 

Then comes the intense heat of the short Alpine summer, 
which displays their beautiful flowers. This powerful heat 
would destroy most plants ; but the sturdy Alpines success- 
fully resist the sun’s power, by reason of the far-reaching 
roots with which they are provided. Some of the smaller 
plants of mountainous regions, whose foliage rises less than a 
couple of inches above the groimd, strike their roots many 
feet into the earth beneath, finding their way between the 
rocks, until they reach the soil made moist by the circulating 
water of melting snow. 

Now this points to a most difficult problem — a situation 
exposed to the full power of the sun above, with a cool, moist 
root-run below. Therefore an Alpinery requires a position 
exactly the reverse from that of a Fernery. An eastern, 
south-eastern, or southern aspect will be found most suitable. 
The base of the rockery should be composed principally of 
retentive material, to hold the supply of necessary water for 
the roots. The mass of the soil should be of a sandy, gritty 
loam, and a small admixture of peat and calcareous materi^ 
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will be beneficial, although the pockets'* in the rockery 
will form receptacles for the specif soils required by some 
Alpine plants. 

The most important factor, however, in the cultivation of 
Alpines is thorough watering — assuming, of course, a full 
exposure to the absorbing vdiys of the sun ; and if this is done 
frequently in dry weather, success will reward the extra trouble. 

There are few flowers more beautiful in their way than 
mountain blossoms ; and, although for the most part of a 
dwarf nature, the plants are often by no means insignifi- 
cant in foliage. The lovely blues of the Salvias, Gentians, 
Campanulas, and others are unrivalled ; while the purple- 
blue blossoms of the Anemone ptdsaiilla, or Pasque Flower, 
with its handsome yellow stamens and ornamental fruits, is 
worth any amount of trouble in growing. Then there are 
pretty and curious everlastings, such as the Antennaria 
(Mountain Cudweed, and the Snow Plant), with their silvery 
or hoary leaves and pink flowers ; the Edelweiss — who does 
not know the Swiss species ? — a curious flower greatly prized. 
There are also other varieties of this plant — the Himalayan 
Edelweiss {Leontopodium himalayanum) , the Siberian Edelweiss 
(L. siUricum), and the Austrian Edelweiss (L. transsylvanicum). 

Several Alpine plants require a good proportion of peat in 
the soil to bring out their best points, and amongst these are 
the hardy Heaths (Ericas), Daphnes, Linum alpinum (Alpine 
Flax), Ranunculus amplexicaulis and R. montanus (Mountain 
Buttercups), Androsace (a charming group of Alpine plants, 
comprising many forms and colours), Chionodoxa Lucilice, 
Eryihronium Dens^canis, Helleborus niger, and Myosotis. 
Linaria alpina (Toadflax) requires a generous admixture of 
sand ; while, for the most part, other Alpine plants will 
adapt themselves to good garden soil. 

Alpines also have their representatives among Aquilegias, 
(Enotheras, Primulas, Saxifrages, Sempervivens, Silenes, 
Dianthuses, Erigerons, Irises, Lychnis, Veronicas, Clematises 
(C. alpina, purple- violet), Geraniums {G. argenteum), Hepaticas, 
Arabis, and many others. 
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The charming little Erinus (white and lilac shades) is an 
Alpine, having the additional advantage of being evergreen. 
Alpine Poppies are beautiful little flowers in various colours, 
and there are several dwarf Asters suitable for rock culture. 
The Alpine Coltsfoot (a useful purplish-rose flower), and the 
Alpine Wallflower (Cheiranthus alpinus) should not be left 
unnoted ; and the list could be extended by admitting 
saxatile, Crocuses, Lily-of-the- Valley, Saponaria, Snowdrop, 
Rock Rose (Helianthemum), Arenaria, and Orobus (Lathyrus 
verms), which requires rich soil. 



CHAPTER XV 


VEGETABLE CULTIVATION 

N early all vegetables can enjoy a deep soil, which 
is, moreover, in all cases a necessity in times of 
drought. Vegetables suffer greatly in hot weather, 
because they do not receive the artificial waterings that are 
usually given to the flower-garden, on account of the great 
l^ibour entailed in the application ; therefore some 
of Solf provision for their sustenance must be made 
during such trying periods. Two great sources of 
moisture that can be placed at the disposal of vegetable 
roots are the “mulch “ on the surface and the “humus “ 
below. The former has already been described, and can be 
used extensively between the rows, first giving a thorough 
hoeing or forking. 

“ Humus “ is a mass of fine vegetable mould — ^the result 
of decaying vegetation, etc., thoroughly disintegrated and 
powdered — ^which has the property of retaining moisture 
in reasonable quantity for a long period, thus providing a 
store of water into which growing plants may send their 
roots. This “ humus “ is present in all good soils — ^the greater 
the quantity the richer the soil ; and its provision when 
comparatively deficient — an easy matter — ^becomes therefore 
imperative. The simplest way of making this useful vegetable 
mould is to dig a hole or trench in a comer or waste portion of 
the garden, preferably hidden from sight. Into this hole is 
cast any refuse vegetable substance — leaves, trimmings (not 
wood), fleshy roots, and stalks — together with soot from the 
house flues, an occasional handful of lime and salt, poultry or 
other available manure — anything that will decay or become 

7 « 
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desiccated ; over this accumulation may be poured house- 
slops, soap-suds, etc. This can be added to until the hole is 
full, when the excavated soil may be shovelled back over 
the mass and beaten down firmly. If such a heap might 
become a nuisance, the vegetable matter, lime, etc., may be 
buried deeply at intervals, wherever space allows in the 
garden. This can go on all spring, summer, and autumn, as 
the refuse becomes available ; then, in the following spring, 
the stuff can be dug out, spread evenly on the ground, and 
thoroughly mixed with the soil during digging operations. 
Such a procedure will keep the vegetable garden especially in 
good heart,” and will be found extremely useful in the cases 
of those vegetables which dislike fresh, strong manures, such 
as Carrots, Parsnips, Beet, and other tap-roots ; these sub- 
jects become tough, stringy, and covered with fibrous roots 
when fresh manure is applied to or moisture withheld from 
the ground in which they are grown. 

The vegetable quarters should be deeply dug and heavily 
manured in the autumn, with a small quantity of manure 
and surface-digging in spring. The manure used in spring 
should be well decayed and short, and thoroughly mixed 
with the soil. If poultry manure is used, it must be buried 
deeply or allowed to stand a year or so before application to 
the ground, as it is very strong. The well-cropped vegetable 
garden can always accommodate an annual application of 
organic manure — in the autumn — as in many cases quick 
growth and development of leaf and root are essential, 
which are promoted by richly-manured ground ; whereas 
in the flower-border a more cautious application is needed. 
Vegetable and fruit soil will not get too rich if lime is freely 
used. The absorption of nutriment by gross-feeding vege- 
tables and trees is enormous, and this nutriment requires 
frequent replacing. A good general artificial manure for 
vegetables — especially dug in as a surface dressing before 
planting or sowing seed — is kainit. 

Rotation of crops is important. Vegetables of a similar 
nature should not be grown for two successive years on the 
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same piece of ground ; for instance, deep-rooting vegetables 
should be followed by surface-rooting kinds, and vice versa ; 
Cabbages should succeed Carrots, Parsnips, etc. ; Parsnips 
should follow Potatoes ; Potatoes follow Peas or Beans ; and 
so on. Each crop extracts certain chemicals from the soil 
which may be required by succeeding crops of the same order, 
and the absence of which would be detrimental to the latter 
subjects ; but if a crop of opposite habits is put into the 
ground, the chemical compounds essential to such vegetables 
are probably still present in the soil, not having been drawn 
upon by the previous crop. 

All this cropping, however, must necessarily impoverish 
and exhaust the soil ; and manures applied each year make 
up in some measure the deficient food-substances, but not 
completely. To give back to the soil the chemicals which 
have been withdrawn by heavy cropping the operation of 
deep digging will do much ; the subsoil — especially that of 
clay — containing a large amount of nutriment awaiting 
liberation. Therefore, each year, a certain quantity of the 
subsoil should be brought to the surface to receive aeration 
and weather influences, and to be mixed with the top spit. 
Yet care must be exercised in this ; if too much is raised at a 
time the surface soil will become unworkable and ruined ; but 
by a judicious, gradual transference of top soil to bottom soil, 
and bottom to the top, a thorough mixing, aerating, and 
pulverizing will be accomplished, and a continual deepening 
of the soil result. To illustrate : One season the ground is 
trenched, the subsoil remaining in its place, but being thor- 
oughly dug a spit deep, broken up, and well manured with 
fresh manure ; the succeeding year will find this subsoil in a 
modified condition, and the most friable portion can now be 
mixed with the top spit. In the third year another trench- 
ing should take place, this time digging deeper still, throwing 
the two well-conditioned spits out of the trench, and again 
going through the breaking-up and manuring process, this time 
attacking the untouched subsoil. If this method is repeated 
after a period of two or three years, much valuable chemical 
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food will be liberated, and, by exposure to atmospherical and 
chemical action, become available for assimilation by the 
vegetable tenants of the ground. It will not be out of place 
to emphasize again the advisability of moderation in applying 
organic and other manures, and to advocate cultivation 
instead. If confirmation is required of the wisdom of such 
advice, let the gardener divide a plot of ground of good 
general texture into two portions. Let one be heavily 
manured in the top spit — ^the prevailing custom with many 
gardeners ; and let the next plot receive a small quantity of 
manure in the subsoil. Sow both plots with Beet, Beans, 
Potatoes, or Cabbages. The heavily-manured plot can re- 
ceive just ordinary, everyday attention as to weeding, earth- 
ing, watering, etc. ; but let the procedure for the other plot 
be the almost continuous use of the hoe — at every opportunity 
stirring, loosening, and breaking up the soil aroimd the plants. 
Comparatively httle water will be required, and with every 
application, or after a shower of rain, a slight dusting of a 
chemical manure of moderate action, or a mulch in hot weather 
should be given. I will prophesy the result with confidence of 
fulfilment : The manure-laden soil will produce large, coarse, 
tough, fibrous, stringy, or woody vegetables ; but the culti- 
vated soil will yield moderately-sized specimens of a fleshy, 
symmetrical, sweet composition, a delight to the cook and a 
joy to the consumer I 

This brings me to lament the tendency — as in everything 
else — to large-sized vegetables : enormous Potatoes, which 
are floury and seductive enough on the outside, but which 
refuse to succumb to the softening effects of the boiler where 
the interior is concerned ; weighty Onions, which are too 
large to be used at one cooking operation, and are therefore 
looked at askance by the cook ; lengthy Carrots and Beetroots, 
containing more fibre than flesh ; enormous Cabbages which 
ought to boil down like Marrows, but which remain leathery 
under the most expert treatment. These are grown to please 
the eye — and the vanity of the grower — not to tempt the 
palate or assist the digestion. Those who grow vegetables 
6 
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for eating purposes should eschew mammoth strains and be 
content with producing literally ‘"fruits of the soir' — flesh 
without fibre, of moderate size but sweet withal. 

Sow seed thickly ; thin out to an inch apart after a few 
days’ growth ; then take note of the strongest and healthiest- 
looking seedlings, remove others to the extent of leaving six or 
more inches from plant to plant, according to the nature of the 
subject, and grow those that remain for all they are worth 1 
Twenty well-grown, fair-sized vegetables are preferable to, 
and will go further than, fifty or more of inferior calibre ; 
therefore, do not crowd too much into your vegetable quarters. 

I have just space enough to discuss some of the best and 
most useful vegetables, their culture and treatment ; and to 
make but passing — though I hope useful and profitable — 
reference to others. 

Potatoes require a very loose, friable soil in which to de- 
velop ; a medium wherein the tubers may expand without 

Potatoes ^i^countering much resistance. This becomes very 
evident and plain by considering the amount 
of space required by even one tuber only. Potatoes 
displace a great amount of soil in their development, and 
when much pressure is experienced, as in pushing their way 
through hard and unyielding ground, the tubers perforce 
adapt themselves to the limited surroundings and cramped 
quarters, and consequently remain small or are greatly 
deformed. Of course there are varieties amenable to a heavy 
soil ; nevertheless, no Potato, however accommodating, 
can possibly flourish in an ungrateful soil unless serious 
modifications are made in the consistency of such soil. But 
let no one be deterred from attempting to grow Potatoes on 
heavy land ; this is a comparatively easy matter, if careful 
and thorough tillage is undertaken. 

It is a notorious fact that the Potato prefers cultivation 
to manurial stimulation. The secret of successful Potato- 
growing lies in a constant stirring of the soil — from the first 
appearance of the purple-green shoot to the final earthing- 
up; together, of course, with scientific preparation in the 
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way of hard, deep digging or trenching. Manure (preferably 
artificial) is best applied as an incentive to tuber-development 
when that stage of growth makes itself apparent. Certainly 
a small distribution of superphosphate at planting-time is 
beneficial and wise ; but an extensive use of soot, wood-ash, 
flue-dust, etc., will bring good results. Heavy land can be 
made applicable to Potato-growing by the continual use of 
the hoe or fork between and around the rows and plants. 
First provide plenty of loose, roomy material in the im- 
mediate vicinity of the '' set,** and afterwards continue such 
provision by hoeing, stirring, and digging around the result- 
ing shoots and plants. I have grown excellent Potatoes in 
a sticky clay soil by first taking out a rather deep and wide 
drill, and putting therein a layer of ashes, soot, road-sand, 
leaves, etc., then planting the '' sets,** finally covering them 
with a few inches of similar material. Thereafter my energies 
were devoted to incorporating road-scrapings, ashes, etc., 
with, and thoroughly chopping and pulverizing, the soil sur- 
rounding the rows, gradually drawing the loose earth about 
the shoot as it appeared above the ground. Thus the whole 
of the soil between the rows became thoroughly loosened 
before being used for earthing-up. 

It is always advisable to add a slight dusting of artificial 
manure to the soil which is being drawn around the plants — 
never add fresh or questionable manure ; and every shower 
of rain should always be taken advantage of as a help to 
reducing the more obstinate lumps to a better consistency. 
Mark, next year, the effect which this has had on the soil ! 
In fact. Potatoes are one of the best means of breaking up 
unfavourable ground in a profitable manner. Looseness, 
agitation, and airiness, then, are the main requirements of 
the Potato, generally speaking. The sets, I consider, should 
not be planted more than from four to six inches deep in 
any reasonable soil ; and, moreover, should be drilled, in 
preference to being dibbled. Potatoes will grow to fair size 
in ashes only, with an occasional dose of liquid manure ; this 
fact indicates at once the kind of medium which this useful 
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tuber requires. An excellent method of planting Potatoes 
is to dig the ground after the manner of trenching — first 
taking out and carting away the soil from a shallow trench, 
then breaking up the subsoil (adding well-rotted manure 
thereto, if thought desirable) ; this will raise the subsoil almost 
to the level of the surface of the ground being dug. On this 
well-pulverized subsoil, then, may be laid the sets, afterwards 
covering them with the top soil of the next trench ; and so 
on, allowing, of course, sufficient space between the rows. 
This is especially advantageous in heavy land, as the earth 
lies more or less loosely around, beneath, and above the 
Potato ''set'’ and the subsequent root-development is just 
what is required. 

There is no advantage in planting too early: rather the 
opposite. See that the sets are well sprouted, and the sprouts 
exposed to the light until they are purple and commence to 
emit fine rootlets. Then they will show through the ground 
a few days after planting, and also will mature earlier. 

A good Potato manure should have its bulk composed of 
superphosphates, and a smaller proportion of sulphates (of 
ammonia and potash) or guano. Beware of applying lime 
directly to Potato ground ; and if you desire a good, floury 
tuber, do not use manures that contain a large proportion of 
nitrate of soda, which tends to make the Potatoes of close 
and waxy texture. 

The Onion is a vegetable which requires great depth of 
soil and a perfect drainage, the bulb formation being indis- 
solubly dependent upon compactness of the groi;nd 
(which, however, does not mean hardness or im- 

Relations penetrability). It must be remembered that, as 
all compact soils especially need thorough drainage, 
provision must be made for such drainage beforehand. This 
provision comprises extra deep digging and trenching, for one 
thing (which in itself often proves sufiiciently eflScacious), and 
the incorporation of porous substances with the soil. Plenty 
of humus ” is essential, especially in the surface spit. AH 
manures (and well-rotted pig, cow, horse, fowl, or any other 
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strong manures may be used, as Onions are gross feeders) 
should be well dug into the bottom soil, for Onions produce 
very long roots, and will send them down a great way to find 
food. The hoe must be freely used whilst the crops are grow- 
ing, weeds rigorously deleted, and as much space as possible 
given to each plant. Water, soot-water, and liquid manure 
should be freely applied when the Onions are swelling, and 
the soil kept from covering the bulbs. Onions require a 
mulch in hot, dry weather ; horse-droppings can be used, but 
must be well pulverized. 

So far as seed-sowing is concerned, the bed on which this 
is done should be made very firm by beating with the “ flat '' 
of the spade, or treading with the feet ; but if the soil is of a 
sticky nature, a wide plank or board should be laid on the 
newly-dug surface, and then walked upon, and the operation 
continued over the whole bed until all is firm and level. 
Always sow thinly, on moist — ^not wet or dry — soil. 

Autumn sowing produces the finest and the strongest 
(especially in flavour !) Onions ; but those who prefer a mild 
Onion should sow seeds in boxes early in January, and raise 
the plants in heat, afterwards pricking them out into other 
boxes or frames, gradually hardening off and finally planting 
out as soon as favourable weather and the state of soil allow. 
Ordinary spring sowings, in March, will result in fair-sized 
Onions for general cooking purposes. Thin out well, using 
the thinnings ''as '' spring " onions. If for pickling, sow 
on poor soil and do not thin out. 

Old Onions, which have commenced sprouting, may be 
placed in any vacant ground, and in a short time will divide 
into several mild and sweet ‘"scallions," useful in salads. 
Large Onions may also be grown from small " sets " planted 
at springtime. 

Shallots, Garlic, and similar members of the Onion family 
may be given a like treatment, varying it according to the 
quality of produce desired. Plenty of ash, soot, and similar 
material may always be incorporated in soil devoted to the 
Onion tribe. 
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So far as manure is concerned, that of an organic nature 
must form the bulk of the food store ; artificials should be 
applied as stimulants to quick growth or aids to maturity, 
and are often not required. There are several excellent 
special Onion manures on the market. 

All ‘'tap-*’ or long-rooted vegetables, such as Parsnips, 
Carrots, Beetroots, etc., must have a very deep and friable 
soil to produce straight, tender, good-sized roots ; 

V^Mles they are not worth growing. The 

tendency of these subjects is to send their long, 
tapering roots straight down, far into the soil. I have seen 
roots of Parsnips, for instance, which have resembled long 
lengths of thick cord ! A shapely root must be encouraged 
as far as possible. One thing which will induce this desirable 
state of affairs is the placing of all manures in the subsoil as 
deeply as possible ; no fresh or strong manure should be 
put into the top spit. If the bulk of the manure is placed 
in the surface soil, the roots, finding no necessity to push 
their way veiy^' far down, will send out adventitious or supple- 
mentary rootlets in all directions in order to absorb the con- 
veniently situated food. But this does not contribute to the 
well-being of the root ; it spoils its symmetry and tenderness : 
whereas, if the greater part of the food material is far below 
the surface, the roots will run straight down to seek it ; and 
provided the soil is of the right texture, clean, straight roots 
are the result. When obstacles in the shape of hard soil, 
stones, etc., are met, forking takes place. Surface feeding, 
by sparingly hoeing in artificials and applying liquid manure 
during the whole period of growth, may be resorted to, where 
it is considered necessary ; and in dry weather liquid manure 
will probably prevent a catastrophe, for absence of moisture 
induces the roots to throw out a mass of fine white fibrous 
rootlets all over their surfaces, thus irremediably spoiling 
them. 

There is a system of growing tap-roots upon ridges. I have 
tried it, and have found much to recommend it — ^in wet 
seasons ; in dry weather, however, a good deal of labour is 
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entailed in the application of liquid. Upon heavy soils this 
system might prove an advantage, as a larger ground-surface 
is exposed to the influences of light, air, and the weather, 
which would certainly be beneficial ; but I doubt its use 
in light soils, except in damp or shaded positions. The roots 
certainly grow very straight and (if sufficient moisture is 
maintained) very clean, and, of course, are of great length. 
The procedure consists in throwing up a ridge, after the manner 
of earthing-up Potatoes, drawing a drill along the apex, or 
top, of the ridge, and sowing the seeds therein. The seedlings 
must not be allowed to suffer for lack of moisture, and need 
not be thinned out so severely as on level ground ; in fact, 
the roots, when fully grown, may almost touch each other 
in the rows without detrimental effect. There is this to be 
said in favour of the ridge : weeds are less troublesome there, 
being fewer in number and easily dealt with ; there is a larger 
surface on which to catch the rainfall, with excellent and 
rapid drainage (this is why the danger of over-dryness may 
become acute in times of drought). There is also greater 
ease in harvesting — less liability to damage the roots — a boon 
where Beetroots are concerned. The trench-like spaces be- 
tween the ridges may be utilized for growing Lettuces, Radishes, 
Turnips, Spinach, Cabbages, or Broccoli. Any one who can 
give the necessary attention as to watering, etc., wall find the 
ridge system a profitable method of growing tap-roots. 

Those gardeners who do not have much success with long- 
rooted vegetables, on account of unsuitable soil, should grow 
instead the turnip or round varieties ; or, 
root^ at least, a goodly proportion of them. These 
VegetablM useful vegetables are most suitable for shallow 
soils. They are, moreover, usually of very quick 
growth, and therefore tender ; not really intended for storing 
purposes, they are used as they mature. 

The varieties of Turnip-rooted Beet form one of the best 
examples of this class. Of dark colour, less liability to bleed, 
easily harvested, and of early maturity, these useful Beets 
are indispensable. A fine ornamental edging for both vege- 
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table and flower borders can be secured by dropping seeds two 
or three inches apart. They will grow practically everywhere, 
and the smallest roots may be used. Sow the seed succession- 
ally, in rich friable soil, beginning a little earlier than in the 
case of long-rooted Beet. 

The same may be said of the Shorthorn and stump-rooted 
Carrots. There is also a short or round-rooted variety of 
Parsnip ; but this I cannot recommend. 

Turnip-rooted Celery (Celeriac) is a useful vegetable, with 
which may be classed Turnip-rooted Parsley and Turnip- 
rooted Chervil — ^the whole three partaking of the aromatic 
flavourings of their respective parent plants. They are of 
fairly easy growth, requiring a rich soil of no great depth. 
The seeds of Celeriac must, however, be sown in heat, after 
the manner of Celery, and afterwards planted out on level 
ground, and kept in a fast-growing condition by cultivation 
and attention to moisture. Turnip-rooted Parsley demands 
but an ordinary outdoor culture, the seedlings being thinned 
out well. Liquid manure and a regular use of the hoe will 
assist in forming good roots. Turnip-rooted Chervil seed, on 
the other hand, is of a slowly-germinating character, and if 
it is not sown immediately it is ripe it may lie in the ground 
quite a year before it germinates. Even when ripe seed is 
sown in the autumn it does not sprout until the following 
spring. Apart from this, the culture of this most excellent 
vegetable is simple. These three subjects should be tried 
by all who appreciate a change in vegetables, and who like 
delicate flavours. 

While we are on the subject of vegetables of a Turnip- 
like form, we must not forget the Kohl-Rabi — the Turnip- 
Cabbage, which combines in its Tumip-hke base above ground 
the flavour of both its parents. Its culture is easy in a rich 
soil, and its cooking and eating qualities are excellent. 

We have made frequent use of the name of our humble 
friend the Turnip ; let us consider this popular vegetable. 
It requires, first, a well-dug soil, no fresh manure, and a situa- 
tion not too dry or exposed. Plenty of soot dug into the 
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soil is beneficial to growth, and a dusting of the same material 
will probably save the plants from an attack of the Turnip- 
fly. A soil which has been well manured for a previous crop 
suits the Turnip admirably, and a position between taller- 
growing subjects is one of the best ; but it certainly must 
not be too much overshadowed, neither should the sun be 
blocked out. Turnips are usually badly-grown, and often 
require strong digestions to cope with them ; but if a quick, 
steady, healthy growth is kept up, and plenty of moisture and 
a frequent dusting of artificial manure (superphosphate) are 
given, sweet, fleshy roots will result. 

It is as well to note that round-rooted vegetables must 
be encouraged to make quick, continuous, unchecked growth, 
to bring out their highest points of excellence. 

Although leguminous vegetables are, for the most part, 
fibrous-rooted, and therefore root near the surface, a deep, 
well- worked soil is essential ; but do not apply 
manure, or more wood and leaf than fruit 
will be the result. Leguminous plants store up 
among their roots, and in the adjacent soil, a large amount 
of nitrates, which considerably enrich the ground for suc- 
ceeding crops ; yet they will assimilate much nitrogenous 
food, and really require it. 

Broad Beans — That soil is best which is rich, moist, 
deep, firm, well-manured ; but Broad Beans can be grown in 
any good soil. Sow three inches deep, four to five inches 
apart, the rows to have quite three feet between. They may 
be sown successionally from February onw'ards ; or earlier, 
indoors, and planted out after. Pinch off the tops of the 
plants to prevent attacks of fly, and to hasten maturity. 

Runner Beans — The Scarlet Runner is a perennial, and 
roots may be lifted and stored till next season. Hang them 
in bunches in a dry cellar or shed, or store them in sand. 
They can be left in the ground if protected by a thick layer 
of ashes. Sow one inch deep, six inches apart. The plants 
may be first raised indoors, if this is preferred, and transplanted 
when fine weather arrives. The soil they demand is one that 
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is rich and deep, with subsoil well manured. Plenty of water 
is required in dry weather. This advice stands good for other 
Beans of similar habit. There are many Runner Beans which 
are never seen in this country, but which would delight both 
gardener and cook. None of them are hardy. 

Dwarf or Kidney Beans — These include French, Dutch, 
Belgian, Swiss, and other sorts, and there are scores of varieties, 
a few only of which are under cultivation in this country. They 
are most tender in constitution, and seeds cannot be planted 
until frost has gone for certain ; they may be forced under 
glass, however, at any time of the year. Outdoors they may 
be obtained well in advance of the Scarlet Runner type. 
Plant one inch deep, six inches apart. A rich, previously- 
manured soil is essential, also liberal moisture, especially 
liquid manure, as Kidney Beans are gross feeders. 

This catalogue does not exhaust the different sections of 
Beans ; there are many others. The J apanese Beans, like 
most subjects from J apan, are very handsome and interesting ; 
and the Dolichos, or Asparagus Beans, are excellent subjects 
for greenhouse decoration, one especially, the Lablab, or 
Egyptian Bean, producing pretty indigo blue flowers and 
peculiar-shaped pods. 

Beans are surface-rooting (and also deep-rooting) subjects, 
and require much moisture ; this is best given in the form of 
a mulch. A liberal use of the hoe is essential and profitable. 
Lime, basic slag, and nitrate of soda are the best artificials 
for Beans. 

Peas — This popular crop, although rooting at the surface, 
yet also sends its roots into the ground for a considerable 
depth ; a fact which points to deep trenching and subsoil 
manuring. But Peas require much moisture, especially in 
dry weather, and drought affects both haulm and seed greatly, 
often ruining the crop. This must be provided against — 
imfortunately, I consider — for, if rainy weather comes instead 
of drought, an undesirable state of things is created. The 
provision against drought consists in taking out a deep trench 
(the deeper the better), and placing therein a foot or two of 
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moisture-retaining materials : strawy manure, leaves, vege- 
table refuse, chopped turf, etc., anything into which the roots 
may descend to find moisture ; and the soil with which the 
trench is filled should be very rich, friable, and containing 
humus in large quantity. This system works well in hot 
seasons ; but in wet summers the trench becomes surfeited 
with water, and either rots the roots or causes the plants to 
run to haulm and leafage instead of producing Peas. It would 
be far better, in my opinion, to take out a trench of two or 
three feet in depth, digging into the bottom some fresh stable, 
pig, cow, or poultry manure ; then, as the soil is returned 
to the trench, mixing with it some well-rotted manure, sewer- 
age, or decayed vegetable refuse. The ingredients should be 
thoroughly incorporated with the soil, and they should be in 
a pulverized, rotten condition, so as to mix readily. This 
will form a “ humus ” in the soil, if carried out in the previous 
autumn (it can be easily decided at that time which part of 
the ground shall contain the Peas in the approaching season), 
and will go far, with the assistance of the manured subsoil, 
towards combating the drought ; and should the season prove 
to be a wet one, the ground will not hold the moisture to such 
a detrimental extent as a mass of manure would do, because 
the drainage would be complete and efiectual. As an aid to 
this procedure, the trench should not be quite filled — six inches 
or more should be left empty ; and the depression thus formed 
will also help to retain moisture. In such a soil the seeds may 
be sown fairly thickly ; scatter them widely in the drill, so 
as to give each plenty of room. Some varieties, however, 
make a great quantity of haulm ; the seeds of these must be 
sown thinly. Let the rows run, as near as possible, from north 
to south, to allow the sun to gain admission ; and they are best 
placed many feet apart — especially the taller varieties. Seeds 
may be sown successionally from February to J uly and August. 
Earlier sowings may be tried, but must be regarded as experi- 
mental. Do not incorporate fresh manure with the top spit. 
Chemicals are useful in the fruiting stages ; nitrate of soda 
and basic slag may be beneficially used, and if the ground 
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is well limed a greater yield will result. Soot, too, and vege- 
table and wood ashes may be used on the surface, especially 
at sowing time. 

The different varieties are legion, and I will not attempt 
their discussion ; but the tall sorts should never be employed 
in a small garden — two and a half to three feet will be quite 
high enough ; and many of these in favourable weather will 
outstrip their reputation for height. The dwarf varieties 
are very prolific, and the marrow '' kinds should be given 
the preference. 

The general requirements of the Cabbage tribe are moisture, 
coolness (provided by shade), and rich, firm, deep soil. Seeds 
are usually sown (on prepared beds) in spring 
for Summer and autumn use, and in autumn for 
winter and spring use. 

Cabbages — These are too numerous to deal with ex- 
haustively, but briefly it should be remembered that hearting 
Cabbages of all kinds require a very firm, almost hard soil ; 
otherwise they run to leaf or seed instead of forming hearts. 
The ground should have been very heavily manured the 
previous autumn, if intended for the spring planting, and 
beaten or trodden very hard. The plants must be dibbled in 
firmly and well watered ; and the subsequent culture is ac- 
complished with the watering-can and the hoe. Quite one and 
a half feet must be allowed from plant to plant ; or, if set more 
thickly, as in the case of small, quick-growing kinds, every 
other Cabbage must be removed early for consumption, leaving 
the rest to attain maximum size. Sow the seeds in spring 
(March) on beds of rich soil, transplant to other similar groimd, 
and finally plant out. Sow again in mid-summer ; these will 
be useful in late autumn. The autumn sowing, transplanting, 
and setting out must be undertaken with a view to the 
plants standing through the cold winter : this entails quick, 
sturdy growth (no ** coddling ''), and planting on very compact, 
well-trodden soil, with plenty of room. Soot may be liberally 
used as well as wood ashes, flue-dust, etc. Nitrate of soda 
promotes quick growth, and may be used beneficially in small 
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doses to stimulate activity in the spring, thus bringing on to 
early maturity those plants which have stood the winter. 

The Coleworts and Kales are coarser and hardier Cabbages, 
and are sown in April for use in autumn, winter, and spring. 
They are treated as above described, and are very useful 
indeed. 

Savoys are excellent winter Cabbages, with crinkled leaves 
and crisp, white, and very firm hearts. Sow in March. 

Brussels Sprouts require soil of a firm, rich character ; fresh 
manure must be avoided, or large, broken sprouts will result 
instead of the small, firm ones so desirable. Lime applied 
to the soil is very beneficial ; also soot and burnt rubbish. A 
very firm planting and subsequent vigorous use of the hoe are 
most essential. Give manure and soot-water in dry weather, 
but beware of overfeeding. This may produce large sprouts, 
but the flavour will be inferior. 

The Portugal, Chinese, and other little-known Cabbages 
partake more of the character of Lettuces, but are very 
delicate and worth growing. 

The Broccolis — These are divided into sections for cul- 
tural purposes, the first division being those which, sown from 
March to May, mature during the following autumn and early 
winter. Walcheren may be quoted as an example. 

The second division may include those which are grown 
solely for winter use, and which require protection from wet 
and frost. The seeds are sown in early April and May. Snow’s 
Winter White and Early Sprouting are good sorts. 

Those in the third division are sown in April and May, 
making steady growth through summer, autumn, and winter, 
and mature in March and April the following year. There 
are many good varieties of this class, which include the well- 
known and useful Purple Sprouting Broccoli, a vegetable 
which ought to be in every garden, great or small. 

The fourth division are sown in April and May of the first 
year, and do not mature until April and May — and some- 
times June — of the next. These make very large heads, as a 
rule, and are most excellent. 
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The seedlings must be pricked out early into rich nursery 
beds, grown steadily on, and prolific rooting encouraged. 

Stocky ” plants only should be used ; those which have 
become drawn and spindly through overcrowding are of no 
use whatever. This applies to all the Cabbage family. Do 
not break the roots when transplanting, and water freely 
until well established. Plant very finnly on hard ground. A 
deeply-dug or trenched soil is a necessity to Broccoli ; it must 
be very rich, firm, and well drained. Use plenty of well-rotted 
stable or cow manure. To protect Broccoli which are forming 
or have formed ** flowers during hard weather, tie the outer 
leaves over the '' flower,*' lift the roots a little with a fork, 
and press the plant over on its side. Don't forget to use the 
hoe, especially towards maturity and in the initial stages of 
growth. 

Cauliflowers — A rich, stiff, but highly-cultivated soil 
will suit Cauliflowers. The ground must be trenched and 
manured in the autumn, thrown up in ridges and left for 
winter's frost, winds, and rains to work their will upon it. 
Cauliflowers will run to seed in hot weather, and therefore 
early sowing becomes a necessity ; this means sowing under 
glass. Cauliflowers, moreover, are tender vegetables, and 
will not stand rough, cold weather. Sow seeds in slight heat 
in the beginning of February, prick out into another frame or 
box, and plant out (firmly on hard ground) at the end of April 
or May. These will be ready to cut in July and August. Also 
sow in a frame in autumn, winter under glass, and plant out 
in early spring. Give frequent and copious supplies of water 
and liquid manure, and do not allow the slightest check in 
growth to occur. 

Celery — ^This excellent vegetable is often grown on land 


entirely imsuited to it. A well-dug, very friable soil is abso- 


VegtUbles 
grown in 
TronehM 


lutely essential to grow Celery to perfection, to say 
nothing of a glut of manure and moisture-retaining 
materials. The trenches are often made too 


deep, and not wide enough. The best soil is that 


which has just been cleared of early Potatoes, Peas, or Greens. 
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It should, notwithstanding its disturbance by lifting the 
previous crop, be well dug — even trenched ; it cannot be made 
too friable. Then the trenches are taken out, a foot or more 
wide and about a foot deep — or less, should the soil be un- 
favourable — ^the excavated earth being packed into a ridge 
on either side of the opening. Next the bottom of the trench 
must be dug deeply and plenty of good manure incorporated 
therewith. It is a good plan to pour a few pailfuls of house- 
slops, etc., into the trenches for a day or two before the plants 
are inserted. 

Celery is raised from seed, sown under glass in brisk heat, 
and ,the resulting seedlings are pricked into other boxes and 
hardened off. They will benefit by being transplanted into 
a bed of very rich soil outdoors and allowed to grow on 
sturdily before finally planting out, which takes place in June, 
and preferably in showery weather. Place the plants in the 
middle of the trench, water well if the weather is dry, and 
shade for a few days — a very easy matter : a newspaper held 
down by stones stretched across the trenches will do. When 
the Celery begins to show well above the trenches, tie some 
raflSa very loosely round the stalks, drawing them well to- 
gether, in order to keep out dirt, stones, etc. ; then chop up 
the ridges very finely, and earth the plants up to the green 
tops. During the whole course of growth Celery must never 
lack water, especially liquid manure — sheep, fowl, horse, cow, 
— soot-water, house-slops, etc. 

Leeks — These excellent vegetables are accorded exactly 
the same treatment as Celery. I have heard of a method of 
shortening both roots and leaves at the time of planting, and 
cutting back the leaves several times afterwards ; but I have 
never tried this. It is said to be productive of large specimens. 

Cardoon — Sow seeds of this delicious vegetable in gentle 
heat in March, harden off gradually, and plant out at the 
end of May in trenches containing rich soil, quite two feet 
apart. Treat much the same as Celery. This vegetable is little 
known in England ; but, when properly cooked and served, 
it forms an excellent dish. The blanched stalks are used. 
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Tomatoes — So much has been written in other books and 
journals on the culture of the Tomato, and by far more expert 
pens than mine, that I hesitate to attempt minute 
directions for growing these delightful vegetable- 
Glass fruits ; I will therefore content myself with making 
a few observations from a standpoint of my own. 
First, as to soil. In this matter different growers may have 
different views ; but, speaking generally, the Tomato, which 
belongs to the Potato family (Solanum), is very similar in 
requirements to its tuberous relative : i.e. it demands a 
soil containing plenty of potash, porous, fibrous, and sandy. 
One difference between the two subjects is that Tomato 
ground must be compact and firm. Tomato plants, like 
Potatoes, will grow in damp ashes only ; but, of course, fruits 
are wanted as well as growth. 

For outdoor culture the situation must be a sunny one, yet 
protected from cold winds, and a well-drained, compact soil 
is essential. An old cinder-path, broken up and manured, 
makes an excellent Tomato-bed. But indoor culture is 
always preferable, and the fruits are of a far richer texture. 

Tomato plants must be planted very firmly, whether out- 
doors, in the glasshouse border, or in pots. 

The constitution and habits of the Tomato are worth 
studying, and much can be learned therefrom. If a handful 
of damp manure is placed upon the ground around the stems 
of a Tomato plant, and removed a few days after, it will be 
seen that the stems have emitted several thick, white rootlets. 
This teaches us that Tomatoes are very sensitive to surface- 
feeding, and also indicates at once the line of action the grower 
should take. If the ground has been well manured below, 
and the plants have been firmly inserted therein, they will grow 
strong and sturdily imtil the appearance of the first truss of 
flowers. Now comes the strain of fruit-bearing, and with it 
a demand for extra food. A mulch, for preference, is placed 
upon the ground, and both manure-water and clear water are 
freely given ; the stems will respond by pushing out a net- 
work of surface-roots, which will absorb the rich food. Almost 
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any portion of the stem of a Tomato will emit fresh roots, and 
either form into a new plant or help to sustain the old one. 
Advantage may be taken of this to grow Tomatoes in frames, 
pegging the shoots into the soil, of course avoiding over- 
crowding, Side-shoots will strike readily, and form excellent 
little plants. I once slipped accidentally in my greenhouse, 
and cut the stem of a Tomato plant almost in two, whilst 
tying it to a support. The plant was bearing fruit well, and 
it seemed a pity to lose it. 1 therefore opened out a cardboard 
pream-pot, such as is supplied by dairymen, tied it round the 
stem, and filled it with damp sand. This was quickly full of 
roots, and the plant above continued to bear fruit ! 

Egg Plants — The Egg Plant (Aubergine) is another 
member of the Potato family, and requires similar treatment 
:o the Tomato in the matter of sowing seed and raising plants : 
.e. sowing seed under glass, early transplanting, and final 
Dlacing in permanent quarters. These latter may be under 
^lass (in pots, where the plants become very ornamental), or 
n a warm, sheltered border outside. The fruits are of many 
hapes and colours, and are put to the same uses as Tomatoes, 
^part from this, they form extremely decorative greenhouse 
)lants, and for that reason alone are most valuable. 

Cucumbers — This is another subject that could be en- 
arged upon and detailed to any extent, did space allow ; but 
I would advise the amateur to rely upon actual 
Cue^ber growing Cucumbers, rather than 

Family mere instructions. This experience will be 

gained probably by repeated failures. A good, 
loist bottom heat is essential for growing Cucumbers — not a 
iolent heat, however, but gentle and continuous — if grown 
1 frames or in unheated greenhouses ; in the hothouse, 
owever, this bottom heat is not necessary. Fibrous loam, 
;af-mould, rotten manure, in equal parts, make a good 
impost for top-dressing. For the bulk of the soil a stiff er 
impost is essential, and is gained by allowing a double 
roportion of loam to the above mixture. Where necessary, 
ottom heat may be provided either by hot water or air pipes 

7 
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or by fermenting materials. Cucumbers do not require a large 
root-run. Liquid manure as well as top-dressings are essential, 
but the water should be poured on the ground quite six inches 
from the stem of the plant. Syringing the whole plant, how- 
ever, is beneficial. Give plenty of air on fine days, but do not 
let the temperature get lower than 65 degrees. Always use 
tepid water. 

Outdoor culture is effected by forming a hot-bed of ferment- 
ing materials, and covering this with about one foot of rich, 
fine soil. Water the plants with tepid water, and shade — 
preferably using a handlight — for a few days after planting. 
The J apanese Cucumber is an excellent sort for outdoor work. 
As a climber it is very ornamental. 

Melons — These require much the same treatment as 
Cucumbers, with the exception that the plants must be 
managed so as to secure the setting of as many fruits at one 
time as possible, for melons do not bear continuously like 
Cucumbers. To ensure this, stop the lower side-shoots at the 
first joint ; this produces a number of second shoots, which 
will develop flowers exactly at the same time as do the 
first-formed upper side-shoots. Then the fruits set and 
mature together. Melons, unhke Cucumbers, must be hand- 
fertilized. 

Vegetable Marrows — It is a mistake to suppose that a 
hot-bed or rubbish-heap is essential to the successful growth 
of Marrows, although in hot seasons it is helpful. These 
vegetables, however, may be grown on any rich soil if kept 
well supplied with liquid manure ; indeed, the latter is the 
chief factor in successful cultivation of these popular subjects. 

Pumpkins or Gourds — I wonder why these splendid 
giants of the vegetable garden are not more widely grown 
than they are ? They require only a fermenting manure or 
rubbish-heap, a layer of good, rich soil, and copious supplies 
of clear and manure-water. Their leafage is handsome, and 
makes an unsightly corner of the garden a mass of delightful 
dark-green foliage and shining yellow fruits. If nothing else, 
it is decidedly curious to see the enormous balls of fleshy 
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substance, and watch their development from the flower to 
the ripe fruit. The Pumpkin is not to be despised either, 
from a culinary point of view : as a supplementary ingredient 
in pies, especially with Apples, it is delicious ; and as jam, 
preserve, or pickle it is of excellent use and quality. A couple 
of plants at least should be foimd in every garden. Seeds 
are sown in gentle heat. 

Ornamental Gourds — These are pretty, curious, and 
useful climbing plants, after the manner of Marrows, and may 
be trained amongst flowers, along fences, on trellis, arches, 
pergolas, etc. They will grow anywhere and anyhow. The 
shapes and contortions are remarkable — round, pear-shaped, 
club-shaped, bottle-shaped, cup-shaped, warted, smooth, 
striped, slashed, twisted, curved, etc. 

Spinach — This is an excellent medicinal vegetable of 
most easy culture. Grown between taller vegetables it revels 
in moisture and richness of soil, and requires 
Vegetables constant cultivation. It is very liable to run to 
seed ; therefore must be grown quickly and well. 
Summer Spinach is sown successionally from February to 
August. Winter Spinach is sown at the end of July and 
August in well-manured soil, and thinned out six to twelve 
inches apart. Vigorous surface-cultivation results in larger 
leaves. 

It is impossible to do justice to such large subjects as Arti- 
chokes, Asparagus, or Seakale, in this book ; therefore a very 
short r6sum6 of cultural points must suffice. 

Artichokes — The ** Globe '' section requires a rich, black, 
turfy soil, kept well moist. Plants may be raised from seed, 
or propagated by division or by young shoots. Protect the 
stools in winter, and renew plantations every four years. 
The “ Jerusalem '' kinds will grow almost anywhere. 

Asparagus. — A light, well-drained soil is essential to grow 
this vegetable successfully. Plant at no great depth, and in 
autumn cover with good farmyard manure. The application 
of lime or chalk is beneficial, as is also sea-salt. Three-year- 
old plants should be purchased, or the plants may be raised 
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from seeds. This is a greedy subject and must be well 
supplied with manure. 

Seakale — ^This vegetable is propagated by root-cuttings, 
or plants may be raised from seed. The soil must be well 
dug and manured. To blanch Seakale, cover the crown with 
a large inverted flower-pot (or a “ Seakale pot ”), and cover 
the whole with leaves, litter, etc., or manure. Plants may 
be forced indoors. As Seakale is a seaside plant, common 
or sea salt may be mixed with the soil with great advantage. 
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SALADS AND HERBS 

S alads include such subjects as Lettuces, Radishes, 
Endive, Cress, etc. They all require an exception- 
ally rich soil and plenty of moisture, in order to 
ensure very quick, unchecked growth ; otherwise they be- 
come tough, stringy, and strong in flavour, or they run to 
Salads spoilt entirely. Of the rarer Salad 

subjects may be mentioned Land Cress as an 
excellent substitute for Water Cress. Sow at any time, thin 
out or transplant, and water well. Water Cress itself may be 
grown without water, but will be rather '' peppery ; undoubt- 
edly many people would like it. Com Salad, the leaves of 
Chicory, Sorrel, Dandelion, Chervil, and Nasturtium may all 
be pressed into service in the salad-bowl. (See also under 
Herbs.) Purslane is a quick-growing herb, the succulent 
leaves of which can be gathered two months after sowing. 
Sorrel gives an acid flavour to salads ; a sprig or two of 
Chervil imparts an aromatic taste ; whilst Nasturtium leaves 
afford a touch of piquancy, and may take the place of Cress. 
Salad Burnet is a Herb which effectively supplies the place of 
Cucumber, so far as aroma is concerned. Rampion leaves 
and roots are also useful. The raw tubers of the Jerusalem 
Artichoke are an excellent addition to a Salad, in place of 
Radishes, when sliced. Chives are used for mild Onion flavours. 

Herbs ought to be grown more than they are in our British 
gardens, not merely for edible purposes, but for the delicate 
H«rbs penetrating perfume which they nearly all 

provide. A bunch of Herb sprays will give out 
quite as much scent as many flowers do, and, moreover, agree- 
able scent, which cannot be said of all flowers. Their useful- 
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ness in other directions is great, although, it must be con- 
fessed, but little taken advantage of nowadays, which is a 
pity ; for among them are found flavours — ^piquant, acid, and 
sweet — ^which would add greatly to the pleasantness of many 
a dish or meal ; besides, herbs possess a medicinal value not 
to be despised. As seeds may be obtained in penny packets, 
there is no reason why every garden should not have its herb- 
bed, which will contain several things of great utility to the 
household. Taken as a whole. Herbs require a rich, deep, 
well-drained, but moist, somewhat light soil. 

The following is a list of Herbs, with abbreviated notes 
concerning culture and characteristics: — 

Angelica— Biennial ; 4 ft. ; soil : rich, moist, deep. Leaves 
and leaf-stalks are preserved in sugar. 

Anise — Annual ; ft. ; soil : warm, well drained ; Celery- 

like ; fast grower. Seeds, of delicate flavour and per- 
fume, ripen in August. 

Balm — Perennial; ft. ; easy culture; bushy, spreading, 

lemon-scented. Seasoning and perfuming. 

Basil — Annual (half-hardy) ; i ft. ; soil : light, rich, moist. 
Seasoning, perfuming, medicine. White flowers in clus- 
tered spikes. 

Borage — Annual ; i ft. ; handsome spikes, blue flowers ; 
suitable flower-border. Decoration, garnishing, cordials, 
claret-cup. 

Salad Burnet — Perennial ; dwarf ; seed sown in spring and 
summer ; flowering not allowed ; cut leaves with knife, 
to obtain succession ; cucumber-scented. Salads. 
Capsicum — Treatment as Egg-plant (Chap. XIV). Many 
kinds, colours, shapes ; ornamental pot-plant. Piquant, 
hot. Flavouring, pickling, sometimes as a vegetable. 
Carraway— Annual ; 2 ft. Long roots (carrot flavour) are 
cooked ; leaves and shoots used in salads ; seeds aromatic, 
used in confectionery. 

Chervil — Annual; like Parsley. Garnishing. (Turnip- 
rooted : sec Chap. XIV). 
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Chives — Perennial ; onion-like tufts and flavour ; pro- 
pagated by division in March. Seasoning, flavouring. 

Clary — Very ornamental herbaceous perennial, used in 
flower-garden ; leaves tipped different colours. Season- 
ing. 

Coriander — Annual ; 2 ft. ; soil : warm, light ; seeds (sown 
in autumn and spring) are used. Flavouring. 

Dandelion — ^Well-known weed. Cultivated, used in salads 
and medicine. 

Dill — Annual ; 2 ft. ; soil : warm, well drained ; mint-like 
flavour; seeds (sown in April) used in pickles and 
(powdered) as a condiment. 

Fennel — Perennial ; 5 ft. ; Asparagus-like foliage. Garnish^ 
ing fish, etc. 

Horehound — Perennial ; common native plant. Cough 
mixtures, herb-beer, etc. 

Horseradish — Perennial ; long-rooting ; propagated by 
pieces of the crown being pushed into dibbled holes. 
Should be grown on the '‘ridge*' system (Chap. XIV). 
Excellent sauce for beef and other meats ; pickles. 

Hyssop — Perennial, evergreen shrub ; spikes of blue flowers ; 
likes lime, chalk. Garnishing, herb-beer ; very bitter taste. 

Hops — Well-known, perennial, ornamental climber. Beers, 
etc. 

Lavender and Rosemary — Two old-fashioned, sweet- 
smelling bushes ; should find a place in every garden. 
Grow practically anywhere, especially delighting in 
chalky soils. Used for seasoning sometimes; and for 
the manufacture of perfumes. 

Pot Marigold — ^Well-known, easily-grown plant; flowers 
used in culinary preparations. 

Marjoram — Pot : perennial ; 2 ft. Sweet : annual. Both 
used for seasoning, and very popular. 

Mint — Several varieties, all well known, and in most gardens. 
May be forced under glass all year round. Sauces, 
flavouring, drinks, medicine, etc. 

Parsley— Biennial. Seed is sown in spring for summer use ; 
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in June for winter. May be grown during winter under 
glass ; slow germinating. Deep, well-manured soil 
necessary ; very little water ; seed-bed firm. Used for 
garnishing. Many varieties — curled or moss sorts best. 
(See Chap. XIV for Turnip-rooted Parsley.) 

Purslane — Green, Golden, Winter : annuals ; seed sown 
spring and summer, in light soil, broadcast. May be 
cooked like Spinach ; but excellent in salads. 

Rampion — Biennial; good soil. Roots like long Radishes, 
white and crisp. Leaves used in salads. Produces in 
its third season — after the manner of Canterbury Bells — 
sheaves of beautiful small campanulate flowers ; may 
be transplanted previous to this, from kitchen to flower 
garden. Roots eaten raw. 

Rhubarb — Of great medicinal value and easy culture. Rhu- 
barb should be allotted a spare corner and given liberal 
treatment. 

Rue — Perennial ; 2 ft. ; well-drained soil ; easy culture. 
Unpleasant in perfume to most people; used to be in 
vogue for seasoning, but is now neglected. Very bitter 
and pungent, and has medicinal value. 

Sage and Thyme — Two well-known perennial plants that 
require to be little spoken of. One plant of each will be 
sufficient in most gardens. Both propagated by cuttings. 
Flavourings, sauces, forcemeat, etc. 

Savory — Summer : annual ; sow April and May, in good, 
light soil. Leaves and shoots used for flavouring. 
Winter: perennial; i ft.; well-drained soil. Uses as 
above. 

Skirrett — Perennial ; 3 ft. Forms roots, thick, sweet, and 
floury, somewhat like a Dahlia tuber. Seed sown autumn 
or spring; well-manured soil; abundance of water 
required ; roots boiled as vegetables. 

Sorrel — ^The cultivated kinds have very large leaves, useful 
in salads, grown readily from seeds; likes moist soil, 
plenty of room. May be boiled as vegetable. Perennial ; 
acid flavour. Really worth growing. 
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Tansy — Perennial ; 3 ft. ; grow anywhere. Leaves used for 
seasoning. 

Tarragon — Perennial; of easy culture; possesses very 
delicate aromatic flavour. Protect roots from frost by 
leaves or manure. Flavouring, seasoning, and Tarragon 
vinegar. 

Woodruff — Perennial ; likes shade ; ornamental. When 
dried the plant emits a very pleasant perfume. 
Wormwood — Perennial ; 3 ft. ; easy culture. Used for 
flavouring. 

Herb seeds are sown exactly as are those of vegetables and 
flowers. The perennials may mostly be increased by division 
or cuttings, and old plants should be cut down each year to 
promote fresh growth. All herbs should be gathered for 
storing just after flowering, and thoroughly dried. 

Herbs also contain several tap-rooted subjects, which may be 
used as vegetables, such as Skirrett, Rampion, Chervil, Parsley, 
Carraway. These form practically a set of new vegetables 
that are known by taste to very few in this country, and grown 
by fewer still. To them may be added Salsafy and Scorzonera, 
two excellent vegetables, the former with oyster-like flesh and 
of easy culture ; while the latter has the advantage of 
standing for two years or more, the roots meanwhile increas- 
ing in size but remaining tender. -\11 the above require a very 
deep, rich, well-cultivated soil. Their leaves also can be used 
as salad ingredients, and for cookery. 



CHAPTER XVII 


THE CULTIVATION OF FRUIT 


I N the cultivation of fruit a curious state of things occurs : 
the roots must be provided with a deep soil, yet 
should be prevented from going down into it ! The 
explanation, however, is simple. The soil must be deep, to 
allow of efficient drainage ; this benefits the roots of fruit 
trees by keeping the ground sufficiently moist, 
Manum warm, friable, and well aerated. If the roots are 
allowed to push down deeply in their search for 
moisture and food, however, they often strike into a cold clay 
or water-laden subsoil, which is too deep to be affected by 
drainage, and this is productive of growth of wood and leaf, 
but not of fruit. It is astonishing how far down the root of 
a tree will go. The production of fruit being the object and 
the reason for the existence of the tree, this tendency to pro- 
duce wood and leaf must be combated. Much may be accom- 
plished at planting-time, by first securing trees or bushes with 
plenty of fibrous roots, but with little or no tap-root. This 
done, the development of tap-roots can be prevented by the 
placing of hard substances underneath the stool, to make the 
downward trend impossible. 

The next point is the encouragement of fibrous roots. The 
procedure consists in making the surface soil as rich as 
possible, by carefully digging in supplies of well-rotted manure 
in autunm and spring, by the use of artificials, and the pro- 
vision of mulches in summer and winter, which may be profit- 
ably dug into the soil afterwards. Clear and manure water 
should be provided in abundance in the summer and during 
any dry weather. It is often the case that, although the 
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ground looks fairly moist on the surface, the roots beneath 
are starving for lack of moisture, so great is their suction. 

So far as soil is concerned, good, mellow garden ground is 
excellent ; but any soil, even sticky clay, can be fitted 
for fruit culture by suitable manipulation, described else- 
where in this book. A cold clay subsoil is a bad possession 
where fruit-growing is concerned, and must be circumvented, 
possibly even to the extent of providing a concrete bottom for 
the trees to rest upon ; roots will naturally go downwards in 
search of food and moisture, and in such a case they must be 
induced to stay near the surface, where moisture will be of a 
warm, airy nature ; below, in the clay, it is cold, wet, and 
poisonous. 

The site of a fruit garden depends upon local conditions. 
As a rule, fruit trees are grown largely in kitchen gardens. 

Situations excellent and profitable plan if the 

Aspects, etc. ^i^pl^tion of food substances by the trees is hber- 
ally replaced, as it affords to vegetables that shade 
and protection from weather conditions which they require. 
But good fruit cannot be grown in an exposed position ; 
shelter from the north and east is essential in many districts ; 
and whether it be the regulation orchard or fruit plantation, 
or the kitchen garden with a tree planted here and there, 
there is no better or more appropriate protective hedge (in 
several senses) than that composed of the Myrobalan Plum. 
This useful subject forms a thick, spiny hedge, impenetrable 
to beast or man in three or four years after planting ; and 
although it rarely fruits, except in southern parts of this 
country, it is quite hardy. If, at intervals, a strong stem is 
allowed to rise above the hedge, it can profitably be grafted 
with Plums of any variety. 

Trees are best planted so that they get the full benefit of 
a south or west aspect ; and the distance apart should be 
as great as possible, so as to allow free access of light, air, 
and the rays of the sim — ^to themselves as well as to the 
plants that may be grown beneath the trees. 

If a tree is planted properly it will grow well, bear well, 
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and become a source of profit and joy to the owner. On the 
Planting hand, a tree planted badly is the cause of 

much disappointment and waste of time, labour, 
and money. First of all, never cut the roots to fit the hole, 
but make the hole large enough to accommodate the entire 
ball of roots, with room to spare. After the site has been 
determined upon the earth should be excavated to a good 
depth and width, and a layer of broken bricks, slates, stones, 
mortar rubbish, etc., should be thrown into the cavity, and all 
well rammed down. Do not put any manure in the bottom of 
the hole. Now shovel in a foot or so of the excavated earth, 
and upon this place the roots of the tree. (It requires two 
persons to plant a tree properly — one to hold it upright in its 
place, and the other to fill in the soil.) While the tree is held 
upright, the roots must be spread out evenly and widely all 
around and radiating from the stem. See that there is no doub- 
ling or twisting or matting — it makes all the difference to the 
health and vigour of the tree. Should there be any damaged 
roots, cut the broken or bruised part away with a very sharp 
knife ; and if any of the thicker roots show signs of a down- 
ward trend, and refuse to be disposed horizontally, they had 
better be removed with a saw. ^ careful to make no jagged 
cuts — all must be straight and clean. A stake may now be 
driven into the ground near the stem of the tree, taking care 
not to injure the roots. Having arranged the latter in order, 
the soil can be replaced. A quantity of good, well-rotted manure 
may advantageously be incorporated therewith. As the earth 
is shovelled around the roots, the person holding the tree should 
shake it gently with backward-and-forward and up-and-down 
movements. This allows the earth to fill in between the fine 
roots, and penetrate to every part, so that there are no spaces 
left around the roots. As the work proceeds, the earth should 
be trodden, or rammed down, until the tree is firm, and can 
stand by itself. The earth should come just above the junction 
of the roots with the trunk, and no farther. The stem should 
now be tied firmly to the stake in such a manner that the 
bark is not injured. 
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Newly-planted trees may have a mulch of strawy manure 
placed over the roots to preserve warmth and moisture until 
established. Plant any time from October to March, in 
weather neither too wet nor too dry. 

Wall trees should be planted quite one foot from the wall, 
and these will require plenty of manure and water at all times 
of the year, because such a position will certainly be extremely 
dry, unless greatly exposed to the weather. 

Always stake newly-planted bush or standard trees. 

From the very first, cultivation must be the rule : breaking 
up, stirring, hoeing, weed-destroying, manuring, watering are 
the essentials which form a continuous round of operations 
where fruit trees are concerned. 

Efficient pruning consists in putting a check on wood and 
leaf development which would take the place of fruit formation. 

This is effected by shortening the young shoots, 
and by cutting through tap-roots. It is easy 
to overdo priming ; sound judgment and careful observation 
are necessary to determine where and how to prune. Hap- 
hazard cutting and chopping brings failure. There can be 
no hard-and-fast rule laid down, but, as a guide, the shoot 
may be cut back to the sixth bud from the base in the summer, 
and finally to the third bud in the winter. Summer pruning or 
pinching is done to throw the vigour of the tree into the 
development of a few good buds, instead of a number of weak 
ones ; and at the winter pruning a selection of the best 
shoots is made, and these are cut back to three, four, or more 
buds, according to the constitution and habits of the tree. 
The amateur should study the latter, as they will teach him 
far better how to prune than all the instructions that could 
be given. He should also learn to distinguish between fruit- 
buds and leaf-buds ; between fruiting-spurs or branches and 
leafy, immature shoots. Otherwise the cutting away will 
prove the destruction of the fruit. 

Other reasons for pruning are the disposal of new shoots 
ind the dying down of old wood. When the shoots become 
interlaced, crossed, and twisted they block out light, and 
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prevent free access of air and sunshine. These shoots must 
be thinned ; the badly-placed branches removed entirely ; 
others cut back ; others again encouraged, and left to grow. 
All old and useless wood should be removed at once ; not, 
however, if it continues to bear good fruit in abundance. It 
must be remembered, too, that diiBEerent trees bear fruit in 
different places on their branches, and this must be considered 
in pruning. The cut must always be in an upward direction, 
clean, slanting, and with a sharp knife, just above the bud. 
Bum all prunings, and spread the ashes on the ground 
around the trees. The time for winter (or final) pruning 
is roughly from October to February, the latter month being 
the best for inexperienced gardeners. 

Old trees that have become very dense in growth should 
have some of the branches — even the larger ones — ^removed, 
and especially those that show signs of dying off. Where 
necessary, the head of the tree may be cut off entirely, when 
the trunk, as a rule, will put forth fresh branches and bear 
fruit again. Do not destroy old trees until you have flourishing 
young ones to replace them. 

In the case of established trees, and also in young stock 
that makes leafage instead of fruit, the roots probably require 
pruning. This is accomplished by lifting the tree 

pr nnfng excavating the earth around it, so as to expose 
the roots. Then every root that exhibits an in- 
clination to grow downward instead of horizontally is sawn 
or cut through cleanly close to the stock. Moderation, how- 
ever, must be the rule here, as elsewhere ; excess often brings 
disaster; for a tree, however flourishing, receives a serious 
check when suddenly and at one operation it is deprived of 
the roots that have been its chief support. Therefore it is 
best to sever the roots on two successive years on one side of 
the tree only, rather than to cut away the whole. This 
gives the tree a chance to recuperate ; it will forni a mass of 
fibrous roots near the surface where the severance has been 
made, for it still has some vigorous tap-roots to depend 
upon. These fibrous roots effectually take the place of the 
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removed tap-root, and are the kind calculated to induce 
prolific fruiting. 

There are far too many useless fruit trees in our gardens. 
When a tree refuses to produce fruit abundantly, in spite of 
rational treatment, it should be removed and replaced by a 
more likely subject. Fruit trees are cheap enough nowadays 
for this to be done without entailing much expense. This 
procedure should be the rule in the case of a tree which bears 
an inferior kind of fruit, or one that seems prone to insect 
and disease attacks. Clear out all hopelessly rampant and 
truculent yoimgsters, and aged derelicts ; but certainly not 
until every opportunity has been afforded them of mending 
their ways. 

The fruits should always be thinned, as the possession of a 
few well-formed, well-matured fruits is infinitely better than 

Thliming ^ number of misshapen, insect-eaten, half-ripe 
specimens. A slight thinning should take place 
while the fruits are yet young ; and a final selection made 
when those to be removed are advanced enough to be used 
for cooking, etc. 

In gathering, care must be taken not to bruise the fruits, 
or they will not keep. A bright, dry day should be chosen. 

Gathering fruits must also be dry and quite ripe. 

Store in a dry place, none of the fruits being in 
contact. Remove all those that are decaying, bruised, or 
insect-eaten. Also protect from frost. 

In the small garden, where space is limited and precious, 
and where the growth of large fruit trees or bushes would be 

Espaliers detriment of the more lowly occupants of 

the garden, the '‘espalier'' saves the situation, 
as it allows the small gardener to grow and enjoy fruit in his 
cramped surroundings without having to sacrifice other quite 
as necessary things. An espalier is a trellis, or row of stakes, 
to which trees are tied and trained horizontally. This form 
of fruit tree is convenient and economical of space, allowing 
light, air, and sunshine to penetrate to the surrounding soil, 
even to its own roots — ^which does not often happen with trees 
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of other forms of training. The advantages of the espalier 
include the easier fertilization of blossoms by insects, wind, 
etc., on account of the greater access afforded ; the full benefits 
of the sun, air, rain, and light ; the earlier and surer maturing 
and more complete ripening of the fruit as a consequence ; 
ease of gathering ; and, last, but not least, a decidedly orna- 
mental appearance at all seasons, even in winter, for the well- 
trained tree, although denuded of leafage, stands out con- 
spicuously and artistically against other objects around. Truly 
the espalier is the small gardener's convenient form of fruit 
tree and may be freely used without fear. Gooseberries, 
Currants, Plums of all kinds, Cherries, Apricots, Peaches, 
Figs, Apples, Pears, Quinces — ^these can all be utilized, and 
from them a substantial selection may be made. The espalier 
is best placed alongside the garden path — especially that of 
the kitchen -garden, where it forms an excellent light screen 
or hedge, and will also protect tender vegetables against cold 
winds, and give just that thin shade which some vegetables 
rejoice in. 

Any young tree with its shoots suitably grown can be 
trained espalier fashion. Choose trees that show a promising 
number of oppositely-disposed side-branches ; cut away all 
those protruding towards the front and back (not the fruiting- 
spurs, however). Now drive stakes into the ground a foot or 
two apart along the line you wish the branches to travel, and 
tie securely thereto the shoots, which can be as long as you 
wish. Shoots may be trained from the bottom of the main 
stem upwards (unlike those grown in bush or standard form, 
the trimk of which is usually kept bare of growth for a desired 
distance from the ground). The varieties which are to be 
specially recommended for this treatment, and which will 
thus produce larger, cleaner, and riper fruits, are Gooseberries, 
Red and White Currants, Raspberries, Loganberries ; all 
other fruits, of course, may be treated likewise, but they 
can, as a rule, well sustain themselves in cordon or fan 
formation, without assistance of the espalier. Yet the last 
is to be recommended for the first few years of growth, until 
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the trees are established. The main points of culture are 
the very wide disposal of the shoots ; no overcrowding ; no 
crossing or interlacing ; and a persistent training and pruning 
into correct shape. 

There are such a number of fruits under cultivation that aU 
sorts and conditions of tastes, likes, dislikes, and fancies may 
Varieties of ^ satisfied ; all kinds and grades of soil and situa- 
tion may be accommodated ; great or little space, 
and all manner of climates may be suited. I have 
room, however, for a few notes only on the different fruits, 
and especially those which are of fairly easy culture. The 
detailed particulars governing the cultivation of such choice 
fruits as Peaches, Nectarines, Grapes, etc., I have left severely 
alone, as a fragmentary treatment such as this book might 
afford would be worse than useless. 

The notes appended will convey a good idea to the reader 
of the particular cultivation and requirements of various 
fruits, and help him to make a selection to suit the means and 
soil at his disposal : 

Apples — -These fruits are of easy culture and not very 
exacting as to soil. A good, mellow garden loam suits them ; 
but almost any land will grow Apples. It is worthy of note 
that, of the many kinds, some bear fruit upon spurs, others at 
the tips of the branches. This should be inquired into when 
purchasing trees, as it influences greatly the treatment and 
pruning to be meted out to them. Those varieties that bear 
fruit on the ends of their shoots are usually not very bushy 
in habit, having their branches thinly disposed, and making 
but little wood ; this is an advantage in crowded quarters. 
Apples can be grown in any form, and, being strong feeders, can 
take plenty of manure both on and mixed with the surface- 
soil. Fibrous surface-roots are essential to the production 
of fruit and should be encouraged. 

Pears — -This is an uncertain fruit, and the trees require 
frequent root-pruning to prevent running to wood and to 
induce fruit-formation instead. Summer-pruning the young 
shoots is a good means of securing the latter result ; and if the 
8 
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trees threaten to become overcrowded some of the branches 
should be removed. Pears do exceedingly well on walls and 
fences, and as cordons and pyramids. Like the Apple, the 
Pear fruits sometimes on the tips, sometimes from spurs of 
the branches. Liquid manure and water are required in hot 
weather, and a well- manured soil is essential. 

Plums — This heading may include all stone fruit of a 
Plum nature — Greengages, Damsons, etc. In clay subsoils 
the trees require a good deal of root-pruning. As a wall fruit 
or espalier the Plum gives good results ; and, I think, better 
than standards. The latter often get out of hand and the 
fruit cannot be gathered properly, falling a prey to birds, 
wasps, etc. Plums require careful pruning ; they are bene- 
fited by apphcations of hquid manure in the fruiting season, 
and require a rich soil, the lighter the better. Potash is a 
good artificial manure for all stone fruits. 

Cherries — This is another good wall or espalier fruit, 
especially the Morello variety (which fruits upon the young 
shoots : these must not be pruned). The Cherry requires 
an open situation, occasional root-pruning, plenty of liquid 
manure, and a rich soil. Some Cherries make a good deal of 
wood, and much of it requires removal. Finish pruning by 
October, as later pruning induces ‘‘ gumming.’' These fruits 
are so subject to the depredations of birds, especially thrushes 
and starlings, that a standard tree often loses the best of its 
fruit ere it can be gathered ; therefore, small trees, or those 
on the cordon system, should be grown, which can easily be 
netted or otherwise protected. A west aspect is good for 
Cherries. 

Peaches, Nectarines, Apricots are fruits more suitable for 
glass than outdoor culture. If planted outside, a position 
against a south wall must be given them, to which they are 
trained cordon fashion ; and a glass shelter built into the 
wall overhead is conducive to success. When well estab- 
lished, these fruits often give a good account of themselves in 
the open. Much root-pruning is required during the earlier 
time of their growth after planting. But, generally speaking, 
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the culture of these fruits outdoors should be left alone by the 
amateur who cannot give them room under glass. 

Figs — If a warm south wall or comer sheltered from cold 
winds is available, these subjects may be tried with much 
hope of success, for their culture is easy. A sandy, gravelly 
soil will suit the trees, and they prefer a dry situation ; a wet, 
cold subsoil is fatal. Frost must be guarded against ; a canvas, 
matting, or other covering should be loosely fastened over 
the stems when severe weather threatens. The only pruning 
required by the amateur is the shortening of the shoots on 
which the fruit appears, to hasten its development and ripening. 

Gooseberries, with their prickly branches and spreading 
habits, are often a nuisance in small gardens, although most 
profitable where plenty of space can be given. In a limited 
space the espalier Gooseberry is undoubtedly a boon. This 
fruit is so easy to grow, and the bushes are so amenable to 
training, that they are most suitable for planting against walls, 
fences, or for training in espalier fashion. Too many branches 
should not be allowed ; old wood must be cut out regularly 
and new wood encouraged, but kept well pruned. The bushes 
should be trained into cup or inverted-umbrella shape, to 
admit light and air. Gooseberry trees form huge masses of 
fibrous roots, of which care should be taken when digging in 
manure — which the bushes must have in abundance. Fork 
in the manure in early winter, and prune in March or February. 

Currants — Very few gardens there are that cannot ac- 
commodate a few specimens of these hardy and popular 
fruits ; yet they are often grown badly, and thus spoilt. 
The aim should be to secure a few large, well-filled bunches of 
fruit, rather than many indifferent, undersized ones. For 
this reason, espalier-training has much to recommend itself 
to the gardener ; training to standard or bush form gives good 
results, but horizontally-disposed shoots receive the benefit of 
light and air, which it is difficult to secure for other manners 
of disposition. Black Currants are best trained in bush form, 
selecting each year the young wood, and cutting the old away ; 
encourage growth from the outward part of the bush, leaving 
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the centre open. These fruits are often attacked by the 
Currant mite, which forms galls in the buds and destroys 
incipient fruit ; the only safe course is burning the bushes. 
Red Currants may be had as standards, bushes, or espaliers. 
I certainly favour and recommend the last, especially to gar- 
deners with limited space ; they may be also trained to walls 
and fences. These Currants fruit on spurs on the old wood, 
and the yoimg wood requires severe pruning to induce spur- 
formation. Bushes are pruned into “ cup form, leaving 
the centre well open ; also cut severely back to the ** spurs ** 
on the main stems. The latter method may be adopted 
with espaliers, encouraging a few main stems to make as long 
a growth as they will, clearing away all young shoots, except 
where there is room for a new stem formation, when the shoots 
available can be saved and tied to the supports ; also in the 
case of those replacing old, worn-out wood. White Currants 
are choice dessert fruits, and may be treated in the same 
way as the Red. Both Red and White Currants are very 
ornamental, and when in fruit on thinly and well-disposed 
shoots are fit subjects even for the flower-garden. They 
make enormous masses of fibrous roots, which require con- 
stant applications of strong manures. 

Raspberries are such gross feeders and such persistent 
travellers that only a fairly large garden should give them 
room ; small gardens would have their nutriment pretty 
well drained from them by the rapacious and hungry fibrous 
roots. Raspberries, however, assist in breaking up heavy 
and plastic soil. They require a large supply of manure, 
much watering, and mulching. A light, sandy loam suits 
them to perfection. Planted in October and November, the 
canes, after fruiting, should be cut down to the ground and 
new growth encouraged. Espalier-training is excellent for 
small gardens. Three or four shoots from each root can be 
tied fan-shape to stakes, and give good results, or they may 
be tied to stretched wires in rows. White or Yellow Rasp- 
berries are a delicacy, and are, I think, to be preferred to 
the red. 
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Strawberries — ^These are sun-loving plants. They may 
be grown as fancy dictates, for they are very accommodating 
— as edgings, on banks, in pots, boxes, tubs. The ground 
should be well manured, dug deeply, and replanted with 
young stock every three years ; all runners should be removed, 
if not wanted to form new plants ; and top-dressings of rich 
soil and well-rotted manure, together with copious waterings in 
a dry season when fruit is forming, are the principal cultural 
requirements outdoors. Place clean straw between the rows 
to preserve the fruit from contact with the ground. Indoor 
cultivation is more complicated, and can only be undertaken 
by the possessor of a heated structure. 

Those who have a taste for ‘‘ fancy and new fruits should 
try a few of the following : 

Mulberries may be treated like Figs — trained to a wall, 
with shoots, thinly disposed, pruned back to the spurs.’* 
Standards do not always ripen their fruit. 

Strawberry- Raspberry— This new fruit will thrive in 
any good soil, which must be kept moist and mulched. 
It is useful for jellies and jams. 

Blackberries are useful for covering unsightly fences ; 
are easily grown, and require little attention beyond keeping 
within bounds. 

Loganberries — Any one with a rich, light soil will succeed 
with these fruits. They require good cultivation, attention 
as to watering, mulching, and training. They are both 
ornamental and useful. 

Quinces are easily grown, and the trees are handsome, 
whether in leafage, flowers, or fruit. Treat like Apples or 
Pears. They impart a imique and pleasant flavour to pies, 
etc., and make excellent jam. 

Nuts — ^A few of these constitute an ornamental and useful 
adjunct to a garden, even of small dimensions, if kept well in 
hand by constant and careful pruning. Filberts make excel- 
lent screens, especially when disposed espalier-fashion, and will 
grow anywhere. Walnuts may be mentioned ; they require 
a good, strong rich soil. 
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Apples, Pears, the choicer Plums, Peaches, Apricots, 
Nectarines may be grown in pots or boxes under glass. Ten- 
inclx pots are suitable. The tree is planted (firmly) 
under autumn, leaving a good space from the 

Glass accommodate top-diess- 

ings (given, say, each October). The pots are 
plunged in ashes to over the rim, outdoors, in a sheltered but 
sunny position, as soon as planted and in November each year 
after. The base on which the plunged pots stand must be 
well drained. Then, in March, the pot is taken indoors, 
the tree is pruned, and kept supplied with water and liquid 
manure. Syringing to keep free from insects is necessary. 
Maintain the shoots well disposed and uncrowded, pinching 
them well back. The blossoms must be hand-fertilized. 
Syringe freely imtil the fruits are well developed ; also supply 
manure-water frequently until colour begins to show, when 
clear water is to be substituted. These are but an outline of 
general instructions ; the amateur should secure a good book, 
or personal instruction, on the subject. 



CHAPTER XVIII 

INSECTS, FUNGOID DISEASES, ETC. 

I NSECT pests will ruin the best of gardens in a very short 
time ; but there are means for reducing them to 
vanishing-point, if persevered with. Among plants 
that have been attacked by insects the weakest-growing 
will always succumb, whilst a strong, vigorous plant will 
Insects probably outgrow whatever damage may have 
been inflicted upon it. This points very plainly 
to stimulation and encouragement of healthy growth to secure 
immunity from loss by insect depredations. It is therefore 
the first thing to ensure. One of the best stimulants is nitrate 
of soda, not only for its invigorating effects upon the plants, 
but also because it is poisonous to many larvae that prey 
upon roots underground. But be careful to use it sparingly 
and often, and on no account allow it to come in contact with 
the foliage or fine roots, as it means their destruction as well 
as that of the insects. Kainit is another combined stimulant 
and insect-killer. With these, as well as with soot, salt, soap- 
suds, and lime the ground may be beneficially treated before 
cropping commences. Gas-lime is so strongly poisonous and 
injurious to everything in and on the ground that its use 
li>rohibits cropping for many months ; therefore it should be 
used only where stem necessity for drastic treatment arises — ■ 
i.e. when the soil has become so infested with insects and 
disease that profitable cropping becomes impossible. 

Besides the operations of collecting, spraying, and killing 
the insects, that mentioned above of stimulating the plants 
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to luxuriant growth will alone often ward off evil effects 
without further effort, and should be tried first. It will be 
found that dressing the land in the autumn with some of the 
materials above mentioned is the most effective way of ridding 
the soil of the larger insects, and others that hibernate under- 
ground. When the garden is badly infested, trenching will 
frequently remedy matters; the larvae and eggs, being thus 
buried deeply, cannot make their way to the surface, and 
therefore perish. 

Decaying rubbish is a great insect-breeding ground. Every- 
thing of the kind that is not immediately useful in the garden 
should be either burnt or buried ; in the latter case deeply, 
and well sprinkled with lime and soot, as has been elsewhere 
advised. 

Hand-picking, trapping, etc., is the small gardener's safe 
and sure method, and can be effected in many ways — ^inverted 
flower-pots and jars filled with hay and moss, above ground, 
and pieces of Potato, Carrot, etc., below ground, are excellent 
traps ; and a vessel of boiling water, or a solution of carbolic 
acid, should accompany the gardener when he examines 
these traps, and the captured insects may be promptly im- 
mersed out of harm’s way. Earwigs, wireworms, leather- 
jackets, grubs and pupae of all kinds, caterpillars, beetles, 
bugs, etc., may be thus dealt with ; while a strong solution 
of brine will be found useful to drop slugs into. Lime-water 
will kill worms where they are too plentiful or undesirable 
(on the lawn, for instance), although the humble earthworm 
may be looked upon as a friend rather than a foe. 

One other antidote to the activities of the larger insects is 
a small pen of fowls of the vigorously-scratching ” kinds : 
Leghorns, Minorcas, Hamburgs, Houdans, etc. It is wonder- 
ful the number of insects these lively birds will dispose of. 
A movable enclosure composed of netting, containing three 
or four fowls, can be placed on vacant ground throughout 
autumn and winter during the day-time, the birds retiring 
to their sleeping quarters in the evening. A couple of tame 
fowls allowed on the land whilst digging is proceeding, especi- 
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ally at a time when the bare state of the garden dispels fears 
of the damage they might otherwise do, will relieve the soil of 
innumerable undesirable inhabitants, give the fowls the insect 
food they naturally require, and manure the land as well. 

The smaller insects — aphis, for instance — ^undoubtedly 
present the greatest problem. They swarm in prodigious 
numbers, they multiply to so alarming an extent, and with 
such frequency, that at the best of times their riddance seems 
only temporary. Syringing is the best method of dealing 
with these pests; and when a plant or branch is badly 
infested its removal and burning will probably save the 
rest. It should be remembered that, in making insecticides, 
some ingredient of a sticky nature must be incorporated, 
or the liquid will not adhere to the insects, and will not 
have the desired effect. Soft soap is the best material 
for this purpose ; and mixed in boiling water with such 
things as paraffin, carbolic acid, quassia chips, it forms 
an excellent consistency, which will not leave the insects 
until it has caused their destruction. Washes may be made 
and applied with a brush, if desired. Such materials as 
tobacco, lime, and sulphur mixed with hot water, are very 
effective ; and so are pastes formed of flour, to which the 
above ingredients have been added. Whatever may be used 
should be applied with caution. Weak solutions applied 
often are better than one strong composition which certainly 
kills the insects, but destroys the plant as well. Alwa}^ be 
moderate when using poisons or corrosive fluids. Paraffin 
and carbolic acid especially should be much diluted. Soap- 
suds are useful to sprinkle over large bushes or plants infested 
with minute insects. Soot, sulphur, and tobacco powder 
are three good insecticides for application in a dry state, 
especially under glass, although fumigation by burning the 
materials is easy of accomplishment indoors. 

If foliage that is susceptible to insect attacks be sprayed 
with dilute emulsions of soft soap and paraffin, carbolic, or 
quassia chips, it will become distasteful to the insects and 
act as a preventive. These mixtures are fatal to aphis on 
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Roses, Beans, Cabbages, to flies in Celery, Carrots, Onions, 
Parsnips, to red spider, etc., etc. 

An important factor in the elimination of insect pests is 
the rigorous destruction of weeds. Many insects have a 
particular liking for certain cultivated plants, and are often 
attracted first of all by weeds belonging to the same order or 
family as their favourite garden food. Hence such things 
as Shepherd's Purse or Charlock will become infested with the 
tumip-flea, and when the cultivated Turnip puts in an appear- 
ance the insects transfer their attentions and themselves to 
it immediately. Therefore the early destruction and removal 
of weeds become imperative. 

It is a waste of time and money for the ordinary gardener to 
attempt to cure disease by spra3nng, etc. ; rather, he should 

Diseases SLCComplish its prevention, by careful and clean 
cultivation. With the large or the market gar- 
dener it is different. The best remedy for disease of any 
virulent nature is burning the subject attacked, and replacing 
by fresh stock. Gooseberry mildew. Potato blight, Currant 
galls (the work of an insect). Hollyhock disease — all kinds of 
blights, rusts, scales, scabs — should be unmercifully treated 
by fire. It is the safest, most economical method. It cures, 
and it prevents. But if the gardener is careful, and treats 
his groimd as it should be treated — ^intelligently and practi- 
cally — ^insect and fungoid pests will occur as accidents instead 
of as necessary accompaniments to his labours. 
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WEEDS 

G enerally speaking, weeds are plants which have 
congregated in places where their presence is not 
desired, thereby creating themselves a nuisance ; 
thus any plant, however valuable under orderly cultivation, 
may easily transform itself into a weed by encroaching upon 
land intended for the habitation of other subjects. 

But the plants to which the term '' weed is usually applied 
are distinctly separated from the other members of the vege- 
table world by their almost complete lack of the useful or 
ornamental qualities which characterize most plants ; to 
which must often be added a naturally ill-favoured, ragged, 
and insignificant appearance. They are the outcasts of 
vegetation. Their mission, apparently, is to destroy ; for, 
being parasite plants, they prey upon their more useful com- 
panions, either by robbing the soil of its nutriment or by 
choking the plants themselves out of existence. 

So strong, so persistent is the attack of weeds that, if 
unchecked by the gardener, little hope is there of the garden's 
becoming an5rthing but a desolate waste. 

The very term weed " is suggestive of contempt and 
utter meanness. And the appearance of the plants them- 
selves amply justifies the feeling of abhorrence and enmity 
extended towards them, apart from their destructive power ; 
but a closer acquaintance and some examination reveal a 
marvel of creation which excites the wonder and astonish- 
ment of the observer. For they are admirably equipped for 
the part they play in the earth's destiny. Insect pests have 
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their terrors, but the persistency and tenacity of weeds sur- 
pass those of insects in deadly effect. 

The extermination of weeds is a problem that will probably 
never be solved, except on a limited scale, and there are reasons 
for this. In the first place, the constitution of weeds is of 
a hardy nature ; it withstands everything — ^heat, cold, wet, 
frost, mutilation, even fire — for the half-burned root of a Dock 
or wild Convolvulus will live and shoot, if placed under the 
soil again ; also, if a weed is pulled up, left to shrivel in the 
hot sun, cut to pieces, or otherwise ill-treated, it will revive 
and grow once more should a kindly shower of rain intervene 
before its vitality is quite exhausted. 

As an auxiliary to this robust make-up, the capabilities 
of weeds to adapt themselves to climate and soil conditions 
is another force to be reckoned with ; and for this adapta- 
tion the plants are provided with extraordinarily developed 
means of resistance. For instance, they are amply protected 
against the two extremes of drought and wet. 

To combat the first they are provided in some cases with 
very long tap-roots, which penetrate into the moisture-laden 
subsoil, thus supplying the growth above with liquid food. 
Others have leaves of a hairy, sticky nature, which attract 
moisture from the air ; others again possess fleshy roots, 
leaves, or stems, which contain enough water to sustain life 
for a considerable period. 

They nearly all provide themselves with an efi&cient natural 
drainage — where such is necessary — ^principally by means of 
fibrous roots or undergroimd travelling stems and suckers, 
which keep the soil around the plants in a friable, porous 
condition, thus effecting a thorough filtration of surplus water. 

Weeds have also great powers in resisting destruction. 
For example, if the pulling up of an established Dock is 
attempted, the result is only a mass of sticky leaves in the 
hand — ^the root remains firm, the stems only yielding ; but 
these sticky leaves create enough disgust to discourage the re- 
moval of the plant by pulling it up. On the contrary, other 
roots will break off readily — ^being jointed, or extremely 
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brittle — ^leaving portions in the soil to remedy the injury by 
forming new plants. Some plants, also, possess stinging or 
thorny leaves and stems ; others are nauseous — all of which 
qualities denote resistance to destruction or attempted 
elimination. For this same reason they are immune from 
attack by cattle ; in fact very few creatures will attempt to 
eat weeds, for, besides the foregoing protection, these plants 
mostly possess bitter or unpalatable flavours. 

But while the general make-up of weeds is wonderful, 
their varied means of reproduction is more so, the most 
remarkable being that of the Composite order of weed-plant, 
of which Thistles, Dandelions, and Coltsfoot are examples. 
The seeds of these plants are tipped with a tiny ring of fine, 
downy hairs, which, when ripe, are shaken by the wind or some 
other agency from the seed-stalks ; but not to fall to the 
ground. The ring of down expands in the air, like a para- 
chute, and the slightest of breezes is sufficient to carry it up- 
wards, there to be caught in a stronger current of air. The 
seeds are sometimes carried miles in this fashion, to be de- 
posited, by a shower of rain or sudden cessation of wind, upon 
some unfortunate gardener’s newly-dug or carefully-planted 
plot, and, unsuspected by him, to form the basis of a fine bed 
of weeds, to the detriment of his choicest crops. On a fair 
day in summer hosts of these parachute-seeds may be seen 
leisurely floating in the air. 

Other seeds are so minute as to be almost like dust, and, 
when the seed-pod bursts, they are discharged into the air, 
and also carried by the wind to considerable distances. This 
bursting of the seed-pod is prevalent among the larger-seeded 
weeds, thereby scattering the seeds far around the parent 
plant, and thus ensuring plenty of room for each youngster 
when the seeds germinate and grow. 

Animals often disseminate weeds by reason of the hooks, 
sticky hairs, and bristles of some classes of seeds clinging to 
their fur ; birds on the wing drop them ; while the gardener 
himself in his digging operations often unconsciously brings 
them to the surface, there to germinate and grow. 
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Weeds are enormously prolific seed-bearers. A single small 
plant, such as the Shepherd’s Purse, has been known to pro- 
duce fourteen thousand to fifteen thousand seeds annually ; 
and if only a dozen plants of such a weed are allowed to form 
seeds in a cultivated plot, the hosts of resulting young plants 
will certainly present a formidable barrier to successful 
gardening. 

Now we come to the question — How can we best attack 
such insidious, unyielding, unrelenting, almost indestructible 
enemies as weeds are proved to be ? Several methods of 
extermination suggest themselves, and every one involves 
enormous labour to carry out ; but the one that seems to 
stand out prominently as the most effective is prevention of 
seeding. 

Annual and biennial weeds may be thinned to a great 
extent by systematic destruction before the flowering stage 
is reached, and in time could probably be banished from a 
district by this means ; but perennial weeds are a source of 
much anxiety and perplexity among cultivators, for every 
hedgerow, ditch, and all untenanted soils teem with them 
and with their tenacious roots. The process of eradication 
would be slow and painful. 

There is one remarkable condition, however, which might 
be put to good account, and that lies in the fact that a 
natural enemy and destroyer of weeds is grass — ^the finer 
sorts, of course — ^with which may also be associated mosses 
and lichens. This can be proved by first noting that few 
weeds occur in virgin grass land ; and that secondly, when 
this virgin soil is broken up, weeds appear and flourish ; 
then, if allowed to relapse into its former undisturbed state, 
the grass encroaches, weeds are choked out and gradually 
disappear, until the land once more has reverted to pasture. 
Weeds grow only on cultivated land, or land broken up for 
any purpose whatever by man or beast ; in fact, a cultivated 
soil is as essential for weed-growing as for vegetable or flower 
culture. 

The eradication of weeds may be accomplished to a certain 
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extent, but their entire elimination from the soil is a task 
of such magnitude as to become an impossibility. There has 
been much said concerning scientific research into the means 
of exterminating these undesirable plants, and hinting at the 
discovery of a kind of serum wherewith to inoculate and 
poison out of existence all answering to the name of “ weed." 
But the nature of the weed will have to be changed first ; 
for anything applied to the soil to kill and prevent the growth 
of weeds will also assuredly kill and prevent the growth of 
more valuable plants. And individual application of poisons 
would be a task equalling the famous cleansing of the Augean 
stables. The only remedy is spade-work — ^the frequent use 
of the hoe, the prevention of seeding, and the successful in- 
ducement of your neighbour to follow your example. 
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LAWNS AND PATHS 

I SHOULD like to devote this chapter to a little chat 
upon a few generalities and odds-and-ends that help in 
the successful management of a garden, large or small. 
The use of grass in the garden is very desirable, and a 
good, velvety lawn is a delight and luxury worth striving 
for. But do not sacrifice the garden to the lawn ; do not 
attempt a lawn if there is no room for one, or no means to 
keep it in good condition ; but have a lawn, however small, 
if possible. A plot of grass is very refreshing, and an excellent 
setting for the flowers in the borders, enhancing and emphasiz- 
ing their beauty and brilliance. Many suburban and town 
gardens, however, are really spoilt by the presence of too much 
grass, often untidily kept. Always have the grass-plot in 
the forecourt of the house, certainly ; but the use of grass at 
the back of the garden must be regulated by space and 
the desired presence of flowers and vegetables. Where both 
lawn and garden are wanted in limited space, grass paths are 
very useful ; but there is that about a grass path which causes 
much discontent and heart-ache on the part of the gardener — 
i.e. its rambling proclivity : it will not stay within its pre- 
scribed limits, and often breaks bounds, to the detriment of 
the borders it intersects. This fault necessitates the possession 
of an edging-tool and a small mower, and involves keeping 
the paths well clear of the garden. This last operation may 
be accomplished by cutting the edges of the path straight 
down to the depth of six inches or more, and making the 
garden ground to slope gently upwards away from the bottom 
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of the cut. This throws the path high and clear of the soil, and 
encroachment on the garden is then easily prevented. The 
path must be firm, level, and well mowed ; and only the 
finer, non-creeping grasses allowed in its make-up. Broad 
grass paths instead of a lawn, or in conjunction with it, add 
to the good appearance of large gardens. 

I often wonder why lawns are not more planted with bulbs, 
etc., than they are. There is no other use for a lawn during 
the spring months, and the flowers of such bulbs as Scillas, 
Snowdrops, Crocuses, etc., will be well over by the time the 
grass must be cut, and the foliage of the bulbs can then be 
cut with it. Of course it is not beneficial to the bulbs to 
lose their foliage so early, but that is a minor consideration. 
The smaller and earlier-flowering varieties of Daffodils and 
Narcissi may be planted. In large areas many more plants 
could be introduced — Primroses, Polyanthuses, and other 
spring bloomers. The effect of a lawn thus treated is indeed 
great. 

Do not allow grass near the rockery, for here it is fatal. 
Once grass has secured a fair hold on the rockery its era- 
dication probably means the pulling down and the consequent 
spoiling of the whole structure. 

Pathways are necessary in every garden, but should not 
be made too narrow or too wide, out of proportion to the rest 
of the ground. Winding paths impart an appearance of 
larger extent, and so does a path that loses itself behind a 
tree or shrub. But these petty deceptions are not to be 
generally recommended. 

Paths can be made up of gravel, sand, cinders, ballast, etc., 
or whatever material may be locally obtainable ; and tarred 
and cemented paths are very durable and clean : but all 
must be well drained. This draining can be accomplished by 
opening the ground to a good depth along the line of the 
pathway, and either laying a train of drain-pipes on the bottom 
of the trench, or putting a drainage foundation therein, com- 
posed of porous materials — ^broken bricks, stones, clinkers, 
sandstone, chalk ; and the stones picked from off the garden 
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may be utilized. On the top of this should be placed a layer 
of similar material broken into finer pieces ; then the sand, 
gravel, or whatever the surface is to be composed of. The 
whole must be rammed hard and firmly as the work proceeds. 
Lay the surface in arch form, so that the water drains away 
to the sides, leaving the middle of the path high and dry. 

Weeds are often troublesome in pathways ; a strong solu- 
tion of brine or carbolic add will usually clear them away ; 
weed-killers or strong corrosive liquids may be used, but 
should be carefully kept from the garden. 

Now I bring this volume to a close with a consciousness of its 
imperfections and the inadequate treatment of a prolific subject; 
but I have endeavoured to write plainly, and to avoid over- 
elaboration of language, so that all may comprehend. Spade- 
Craft is the effort of an amateur with no technical training, 
who has, by close observation, personal practice, and diligent 
study entered into profitable acquaintance with, and know- 
ledge of, matters which are passed over by the average 
gardening amateur as too complicated and exacting to be 
pleasant, Spade-Craft,'' although confirming the words of 
the text with which I began this book (which text really 
points out that no man can expect anything from the ground 
he has not troubled to cultivate intelligently ; and that 
spade-work is the only means by which a reward can be 
gained), will, I hope, encourage many an amateur or would- 
be gardener to enter into greater intimacy with fundamental 
facts and laws of lowly status, as well as the cleaner and 
more showy sides of garden operation. 
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— from bulbs, 60, 61 , 62 

— half-hardy, 31, 60 

— management of, 55 

— manures for, 13, 14, 20 

— perennial, 30, 53, 54, 55, 56, 57, 
58, 59, 60, 61, 62,63,64, 65,66 

— planting, 53, 55 

— protection for, 56, 57, 58 

— roots of, 54 

— second crops of, 56 
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Flowers, slow-growing, 32, 33 

— soils for, 54, 55, 57, 58, 59, 60, 
61, 62, 63, 64, 65, 66 

— spring-flowering, 60, 61 

— staking, 56 

— stem-rooted, 54, 60 

— summer-flowering, 60, 61 

— surface-rooting, 60 

— tap-rooted, 54, 59 

— tender, 32, 56, 57, 58, 59 

— tuberous-rooted, 54, 60 
Foliage plants, 45 
Following instructions, 3 
Forcing Nature, 2 
Frames, cold, 47 

— home-made, 37 

— hotbed for, 47 

— plants for, 47 

— soil for, 47 

Fruit, cultivation of, 106, 107, 108, 
109, 110, III, 1 12, 1 13, 1 14, 1 1 5, 
1 16, 1 17, 1 18 

— gathering, 1 1 1 

— list of varieties of , 113, 114, 115, 
116, 117 

— storing, 1 1 1 

— thinning, 1 1 1 

— trees, aspects for, 107 

drainage for, 106, 107 

espalier, 1 1 1, 1 12 

manures for, 106, IQ7 

old, no, III 

ornamental, 69, 70 

planting, 108, 109 

pruning, 109, no 

root-pruning, no, in 

sites for, 107 

soils for, 106, 107 

staking, 109 

standard, 69 

treatment of, 109 

uncommon, 69, 70 

useless, 1 1 1 

watering, 109 

young, 109 

Functions of air and water, 5 

G 

Garden, a new, 9 

— an ideal, i 

— the Alpine, 75, 76 
Gardener's intelligence, 3 

— means, 2 


Garlic, 85 

Gathering fruit, in 
Gooseberries, 112, 115 
Gourds, 98, 99 
Grass and rockery, 1 29 

— and weeds, 126 

— bulbs in, 129 

— paths, 128, 129 
Greenhouse climbers, 45 

— flowers, 44, 45, 46, 47, 48 

— fruits, 118 

— management, 44, 45, 46, 47, 48 

— moisture, 45 

— soils, 45 

— temperatures, 46, 47 

— vegetables, 96, 97, 98 

— ventilation, 46, 47 

H 

Half-hardy plants, 31, 60 
Hardy plants, 29, 30, 31, 55, 56, 
58, 59, 60, 61, 62, 63, 64, 65 
Heavy soils, 5, 6 
Hedges, 68, 70, 71 
Herbs, loi, 102, 103, 104, 105 
Hoeing, 10 
Hops, 103 
Horehound, 103 
Horseradish, 103 
Hotbeds, 47 
Hothouse, 46 
House plants, 40, 41 , 42 
Humus, 16, 78, 79, 91 
Hyssop, 103 

I 

Ideal garden, the, i 
Illustration, an, 24, 25 
Insect- trapping, 120 
Insecticides, 119, 120, 121, 122 
Insects, 18. 19, 28, 1 19, 120, 121, 
122 

— and poultry, 120, 12 1 

— and weeds, 122 

— small, 1 21 
Instructions, following, 3 
Intelligence, the gardener's, 3 

K 

Kales, 93 
Khol-Rabi, 88 
Kidney Beans, 90 
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L 

Lavender, 103 
Lawn, the, 128, 129 
Layering Carnations, 50 

— Roses, 50 
Leeks, 95, 

Lettuces, 10 

Lime, 6, 8, 9, 18, 19, 38, 72, 73, 79, 
84, 90, 92, 93, 1 19, 120 
List of fruits, 1 13, 1 14, i r 5, 1 16, 1 17 

— of herbs, 102, 103, 104, 105 
Loganberries, 112, 117 

M 

Manures, application of, 11, 12, 
i3> 14 

— artificial, 13, 14 

— for flowers, 13, 14, 20 

— for fruits, 106, 107 

— for subsoil, 13, 18 

— for vegetables, 11,12,13,14,15, 
78, 79, 80, 81, 82,83,84,85,86, 
87, 88, 89, 90, 91.92, 93>94»95» 
96 

— liquid, 13, 20 

— locked-up, 7 

— organic, 13, 14 

— powerful, 1 3 

— rank, 13 

— uses of, 13, 14 
Manurial balance, 1 1 

— surfeit, ii 

— treatment, 1 1 
Marigold, 103 
Marjoram, 103 
Marrows, Vegetable, 98 
Means, the gardener’s, 2 
Mechanical agents, 16, 17, 18, 19, 20 
Meconopsis, 59 

Melons, 98 
Mint, 103 

Moderation, the need of, i 
Moisture, provision of, 21 22 
Mulberries, 117 

Mulch, the, 16, 22, 60, 78, 85, 96 
N 

Native flowers, 55, 56 
Nature, Alpine, 75 

— assisting, 2 

— forcing, 2 

— limits of, 2 
Nectarines, 1 14, 118 
Need of moderation, the, 2 


Need of study, the, 2 
Needs of the soil, ttie, 2 
New garden, a, 9 
Nuts, 1 17 

O 

Onions, 84, 85, 86 
Ornamental gourds, 99 

— plants, 68, 70 

— shrubs, 69, 70 

— standards, 6g 

P 

Pansies, 63 
Parsley, 88, 103, 104 
Paths, 128, 129, 130 
Pears, 69, 112, 113, 114 
Peas, culinary, 90, 91, 92 

— Everlasting, 54, 71 

— Sweet, 55, 63, 71 
Perennial flowers, 30 

— herbs, 102, 103, 104, 105 

— seedhngs, 30 

— seeds, 30 

Perennials, glasshouse, 45, 4^ 

— hardy, 58, 59, bo. 61,62,63,64, 
65, 66, 67, 68, 69, 70, 71 

— manure for, 2 

— soil for, 30 

— tender, 41, 42, 44, 48, 56, 57. 
58, 59, 60 

— transplanting, 30, 37 
Plants, Alpine, 33, 34 

— annual, 30 

— biennial, 30 

— climbing, 67 

— damage to, 56 

— flowering, 56 

— fohage. 45 

— food sources of, 5 

— for bedding, 37 

— for greenhouse, 44, 45, 46, 47 

— for hothouse, 44, 45, 46 
-—for pots, 36, 39, 41,' 42, 43 

— for window gardening. 43 

— half-hardy, 31, 56, 57 

— house, 40, 41 

— layering, 50, 51, 52 

— manures for, 13, 14 

— ornamental, 56 

— perennial, 30 

— reproduction of, 56 

— slow- growing, 32, 33 

— - soils for, 31, 32, 38, 39, 41, 42, 
45. 46. $6, 57 
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Plants, specimen, 36, 42,43 

— staking, 56 
Plums, 69, 1 12, 1 14, 1 18 
Poppies, 55, 59, 63, 64 
Pot Marigold, 103 

Pot plants, 36, 39, 41 , 42, 43 
Potatoes, 82, 8$, 84 
Potting, 19. 39, 40, 41, 42, 43 

— drainage for, 39 

— materials for, 39, 40 

— method of, 40 

— soil for, 39 
Poultry, 120, 121 
Propagation by cuttings, 50, 51 

— by layers, 51, 52 

— by pipings, 51 

— by slips, 5 1 
Propagator, the, 48 
Pruning climbers, 67 

— fruit trees, 109, no, in 

— rose trees, 62, 63 

— shrubs, 69, 70, 71 
Pumpkins, 98 

Q 

Quinces, 112, 117 
R 

Radishes, 10 1 

Rain-water, 25, 26 

Rampion, 104 

Raspberries, 112, 116 

Rhubarb, 104 

Road scrapings, 16, 51 

Rockery, the, 72, 73, 74, 75, 76, 77 

Roots, bulbous, 60, 61, 62 

— damaged, 5 5 

— fibrous, 54, 60 

— tap-, 59, 86, 106, 107, no, in 

— tender, 56, 57 

— tuberous, 54, 60 
Rosemary, 103 

Roses, 50, 51, 52, 55, 59, 62, 63, 
64, 68, 70, 71 
Rue, 104 

S 

Sage, 104 
Salads, 10 1 
Salsify, 105 
Salt, 9 
Sand, 20 
Savory, 104 


Savoys, 93 
Scallions, 85 
Scorzonera, 105 
Scrapings, road, 16, 51 
Seakale, 100 

Second crops of flowers, 56 
Seedlings, annual, 29 

— biennial, 32 

— half-hardy and tender, 31,32 

— in boxes, 36 

— in frames, 36 

— in open-air, 36 

— perennial, 30 

— potting, 39, 40 

— transplanting, 29, 30, 36, 37 

— under glass, 36 
Seeds, Alpine, 33, 34 

— annual, 28 

— biennial, 3 r 

— conditions for sowing, 33 

— for autumn-sowing, 29 

— gathering, 37 

— herb, 105 

— perennial, 30 

— slowly- germinating, 32, 33 

— soils for, 27, 28, 29, 33 

— sowing, 46 

— staleness of, 34, 35 

— vegetable, 82 
Shallots, 85 

Shrubs, cultivation of, 69, 70 

— flowering, 70 
Sites for trees, 70 
Skirrett, 104 
Slips, 50 

Slow-growing plants, 32, 33 
Slowly- germinating seeds, 32, 33 
Soil, action of frost, etc., upon, 6 

— composition of, 4 

— cultivating the, 9, 24 

— digging the, 24, 26 

— dormant chemicals in the, 7 

— draining the, 5, 23, 24, 25, 26 

— for Alpines, 75 

— for ferns, 45 

— for frames, 47 

— for fruit, 106, 107, 108 

— for glasshouses, 45, 46 

— for house plants, 41, 42 

— for layering, 50, 51, 52 

— for potting, 39 

— for tender plants, 31, 32, 56, 57 

— good, 8 

— heavy, 5 
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Soil, light, 7 

— manuring the, 7 

— needs of, 2 

— sick, 8 

— special, 37, 38 

— temperature of, 23, 25 

— testing the, 8 

— texture of, 23 

— trenching, 7, 8 
Soot, 9, 19 
Sorrel, 104 

Specimen plants, 36, 42, 43 
Spinach, 99 

Spring-flowering plants, 60, 61 
Staking, 56, 108, 109 
Standard trees, ^,70, 109 
Storing fruit, 1 1 1 
Strawberries, 117 
Strawberry-Raspberry, 117 
Striking, 52 
Study, the need of, 2 
Subsoil manuring, 13, 18 
Summer-flowering bulbs, 61 
Surface-rooting flowers, 60 
Sweet Peas, 55, 63, 71 

T 

Tansy, 105 

Tap-roots, 54, 59, 86, 105, 106, 107, 
no 

Tarragon, 105 
Temperature of soil, 23, 25 

— of glasshouses, 46, 47 

— for sowing seeds, 33 
Tender plants, 31, 32, 56, 57 

— roots, 56, 57 
Testing the soil, 8 
Texture of the soil, 23 
Thinning fruit, 1 1 1 
Thyme, 104 
Tomatoes, 96, 97 
Transplanting, 29, 30, 36, 37 
Trees, espalier, in, 112 

— fruit, 106, 107, 108, 109, no, 
in, 112, 113 

— ornamental, 69, 70 

— sites for, 70 

— standard, 69, 70 
Trenching the soil, 7, 8 
Tuberous plants, 54, 60 

U 

Underground air, 5, 23 
Useless trees, 1 1 1 


V 

Vegetable Marrows, 98 
Vegetables, cultivation of, 78, 79, 
80, 81, 82, 83, 84, 85, 86, 87,88, 
89. 90. 91 » 92, 93» 94» 95. 96 

— drainage for, 78, 79, 80, 81, 83, 
84, 90, 96 

— grown in trenches, 94, 95 

on ridges, 86, 87 

under glass, 85, 89, 96 

— humus for, 78, 79, 91 

— large-sized, 81, 82 

— leguminous, 89, 90 

— lifting, 87 

— manures for, n, 12, 13, 14, 15, 

78, 79, 80, 81, 82,83, 84, 85, 86, 
87, 88, 89, 90, 91, 92, 93, 94, 
95.96 

— rotation of, 79, 80 

— soils for, 4, 5, 6, 7, 8, 9, 10, 78, 

79, 80, 81, 82, 83, 84, 85, 86, 
87. 88, 89, 90, 91, 92, 93, 94. 
95.96 

— sowing seeds of, 82, 85, 88, 89, 
92, 93. 95 

— tap-rooted, 86, 87, 105 

— thinning seedlings of, 82, 85, 92, 
95 

— transplanting, 85, 92, 94, 95 

— turnip- rooted, 87, 88, 89 

— uncommon, 88, 90, 93, 105 

— watering, 78, 87, 90, 94, 96 


W 

Water, application of, 21, 22 

— disposal of, 21, 22, 23, 24, 25, 
26 

— functions of, 5 

— lime-, 19 

— manure-, 13, 14 

— rain-, 25, 26 

— science of, 5, 21, 22, 23. 24, 25, 
26 

— soot-, 9, 19 

Watering, 16, 17, 23, 24, 25, 26 
Weeds, 112, 123, 124, 125, 126, 
127, 130 

Window gardening, 43 
Woodruff, 105 
Wormwood, 105 
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Cr. Zvo. y. bd. net. 

Millais (J. 0 .). THE LIFE AND LET- 
TERS OF SIR JOHN KVfeRETT 
MILLAIS. Illustrated. Now Edition. 
Domy 8er. ys. bd. net. 

MUne (J. Q.). A HISTORY OF EGYPT 
UNDER ROMAN RULE. Illustrated. 
Second Edition. Cr, Zvo. 6s. 

Mitchell (P-Ohalmera). THOMAS HENRY 
HUXLEY. Fcap.Zvo. ts.net. 

Moffat (Mary M.). QUEEN LOUISA OF 
PRUSSIA. Illustrated. Fourth Edition. 
Cr. Zvo. 6s, 

MARIA THERESA. Ifiestrated. Demy 
Zvo. 10s. bd, net. 


& 

Money (L. G. Chlozza). RICHES AND 
POVERTY. New and Revised Issue, 
Cr. Zvo. IS. net. 

MONEY S FISCAL DICTIONARY, 1910. 

Second Edition . Demy Zoo . ss . net . 
THINGS THAT MATTER; Paiers on 
Subjects which are, or ought to be, 
UNDER Discussion. Demy Zvo . 5s . net . 

MontaAue (C. B.). DRAMATIC VALUES. 
Second Edition. Fcap. Zvo. 5s. 

Hoorhouee (B. Hallam). • NELSON’S 
LADY HAMILTON. Illustrated. 7 '/iird 
Edition. Demy Zvo. 7s. bd. net. 

Morgan (C. Lloyd). INSTINCT AND 
EXPERIENCE. Second Edition. Cr.Zvo. 
y. net. 

Bevjll (Lady Dorothy). MY OWN 

TIMES. Edited by her Son. Second Edi- 
tion. Demy Zvo. tss. net. 

0 *Donnell (Elliot). WERWOLVES. Cr. 
Zvo. 5X. net. 

Oman (C. W. C.). A HISTORY OF THE 
ART OF WAR IN THE MIDDLE 
AGES. Illustrated. Demy Zvo. 10s. bd. 
net. 

ENGLAND BEFORE THE NORMAN 
CONQUEST. With Maps. Third Edi- 
tion^ Revised. Demy Zvo. jos. bd. net, 

Oxford (M. ».). A HANDBOOK OF 
NURSING. Sixth Edition^ Revised. 
Cr. Zvo. y. bd, net. 

Pakee (W. C. (L). THE SCIENCE OF 
HYGIENE. Illustrated. Second and 
Cheaper Edition. Revised by A. T. 
Nankivrll. Cr. Zvo. 5J. net. 

Parker (Eric). A COOK OF THE 
ZOO. Illustrated. Second Edition. Cr. 
Zvo. bs. 

Pears (Sir Edwin), TURKEY AND ITS 
PEOPLE. Second Edition Demy Zvo. 
19S. bd. net. 

PefTle (W. M. Flinders.) A HISTORY 
OF EGYPT. Illustnited. Six Volumes. 
Cr. Zvo. bs. each. 

VoL. 1 . From the 1 st to the XVIth 
Dynasty. Seventh Edition. 

VoL. II. The XVIIth and XVIIIth 
Dynasties. Fifth Edition. 

VoL. III. XIXth to XXX ni Dynastibe 
VoL. IV, Egypt under the Ptolemaic 
Dynasty. J. P. Mahaffy. 

Voi. V. Egypt under Roman Rule. J. G 
Milne. Second Edition. 

VoL. VI. Egypt in the Middle Ages. 
Stanley Lanb-Poolb, 
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RELIGION AND CONSCIENCE IN 
ANCIENT EGYPT. lUmtrated. Cr. 8«w. 

3f. ^ 

SYRIA AND EGYPT. FROM THE TELL 
EL AMARNA LETTERS. Cr. 8w». 
2S. 6d. 

EGYPTIAN TALES. Translated from the 
Papyri. First Seiies, mh to xiith D5Tiasty. 
Illustrated. Stcmd Sdiium. Cr. Biv. 
3S. 6d, 

EGYPTIAN TALES. Translated from the 
Papyri. Second Series, xviiith to Kixth 
Dynasty. Illustrated. Second Edition. 
Cr. 8wt. 3#. 6d. 

EGYPTIAN DECORATIVE ART. Illaa- 
trated. Cr. boo y. 6d. 

Pollard (Alfred W.h SHAKESPEARE 
FOLIOS AND QUARTOS. A Study in 
the Bibliography of Shakespeare’s Plays, 
1594-1665. Illustrated. Folio. £„x\s.net. 

Porter (Q. R.). THE PROGRESS OF 
THE NATION. A New Edition. Edited 
by F. W. Hirst. Demy Zvo. £x w. not. 

Power (J. O’Connor). THE MAKING OF 
AN ORATOR. Cr. Bcw. 6*. 

Price (L. L,). A SHORT HISTORY OF 
POLITICAL ECONOMY IN ENGLAND 
FROM ADAM SMIIH TO ARNOLD 
TOYNBEE. Seventh Editum. Cr. Sev. 

SLf. 6d. 

Pycraft (W. P.). A HISTORY OF BIRDS. 
Illustrated. Demy Zvo. los. 6d. net. 

Bawllngs (Gertrude B.). COINS AND 
HOW TO KNOW THEM. Illustrated. 
Third Edition. Cr, bvo. 6x. 


Began (C. Talt). THE FRESHWATER 
FISHES OF THE BRITISH ISLES. 
Illustrated. Cr. Btv. 6f. 


Beid (Archdall). THE LAWS OF HERE- 
DIlY. Second Edition. Demy bvo. 
£t IS. net. 

Sobertaon (C. Granth SELECT STAT- 
UTES, CASES, AND DOCUMENTS, 
i66o-t832. Second^ Revised and Enlarged 
Editum, Demy 8»v. icw. 6 d, net. 

ENGLAND UNDER THE HANOVER- 
IANS. Illustrated. Second Edition. Demy 
8 vo. 10s. 6 d. net. 


Roe (Fredh OLD OAK FURNITURE. 
Illustrated. Second Editiom, Demy lev* 
ror 6 d net. 


•Rolle (Blohardl THE FIRE OF LOVE 
and THE MENDING OF LIFE. 
Edited by FKAtrcas M. Compkr. Cr. fho, 
3 X. 6d. net. 

Byan (P. P. W.). STUART LIFE AND 
MANNERS: A Social History. Illua* 
krated. Doney boo. tos. 6d. net. 

Bylej (A. Bereeford> OLD PASTE. 
Illoatrated. Royal Bvo. £» m. net. 

BL Franoie of Agslsl. THE LITTLE 
FLOWERS OF IHE GLORIOUS 
MESSER, AND OF HIS FRIARS. 
Done into EngUbh, with Notes by William 
Harrwooo. lUustrated. Demy^, '^s.net. 

‘Sow* (H. H, Monro). REGINALD. 

Third Eddion. Fcap. into. 9S. 6d. net. 
REGINALD IN RUSSIA. Reap, Bs>o. 
M. 6d. net. 

Bandeman (G. A. 0.). METTERNJCH. 
Illostrated. Demy Boo. 10s, td. net. 

Bohidrovlts (Philip). RUBBER. Illus- 
trated. Demy Boo. xos. (>d. net. 

Behloemtr (H. flU). TRADE UNIONISM. 
Cr. 80 #. %s. 6d. 

Belons (Edmund). TOMMY SMITH S 
ANIMALS. Illustrated. Twelfth Edi' 
Hon. Reap. 8vo. 2 s. 6d. 

TOMMY SMITH'S OTHER ANIMALS. 
Illustrated. Sixth Edition, Reap. Bio, 
ax. id. 

JACK'S INSECTS. IHustrated. Cr.tm. 6s. 

Bhakegpeare (WUltam). 

THE FOUR FOLIOS, 1623 ; 163a ; 1664 . 
1685. Each 4x. nett or a complete «et, 
£13 13 X. net. 

THE POEMS OF WILLIAM SHAKE- 
SPEARE. With an Introduction and Notts 
by Gborgb Wyndham. Demy Zvo, Buck- 

ram, zox. id. 

Bhav (Stanley). WILLIAM OF GEU- 
MAN«. Demy Svo, js. 6d. net. 

Bhelley (Percy ByuhO* POEMS. With 
an Intrcduction by A. CfLUrroN-BitocK and 
notea by C. D. Lococic. Two Voluffies. 
Demy 8w. £t is. not. 

Smith (Adam). THE WEALTH OF 
NATIONS. Edited hy Epwin CanWan. 
Two Volumes, Demy Bvo. £t is. net. 

Smith (0. F. Herbert). GEM-STONES 
AND THEIR DISTINCTIVE CHARAC- 
TBRS. Illtutraied. Second Edition. Cr. 

boo, ie. net. 
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gnell (F. J.). A BOOK OF EXMOOR. 

Illustrated. Cr. 8«o. 6s. 

THE CUSTOMS OF OLD ENGLAND. 
IUus.trated. Cr. 89#. 6s. 

•StancIllTe** GOLF DO'S AND DONTS. 
Fi/fk EdsHm. Fcap. %O0. u. net. 

Btevenaon (R. L.). THE LETTERS OF 
ROBERT LOUIS STEVENSON. Edited 
by Sir Sidney Colvin. A I\lrjv and En- 
larged Edition in four volumes. Fourth 
Edition. Fcap. 6vo. Each 5/. LeathoTt 
each 5x. net. 

Btorr (¥enioii P.L DEVELOPMENT 
AND DIVINE PURPOSE. Cr. hvo. 

net. 

Btreaffelld (R. A.). MODERN MUSIC 
AND MUSICIANS. Illustrated. Second 
Edition. Demy Btfo. 7s. td. net. 

Sartees (R. B.). HANDLEY CROSS. 
Illustrate. Fourth Edition. Fcap. Bvo. 
Gilt top. 3X. 6d. net. 

MR. SPONGE'S SPORTING TOUR. 
Illustrated. Second Edition. Fcap. Svo. 
Gilt top. 3X. 6d. net. 

ASK MAMMA; oi, THE RICHEST 
COMMONER IN ENGLAND. Illus- 
trated. Fcap. 8m. Gilt top. 31. 6d. net. 
JORROCKSS JAUNTS AND JOLLI- 
TIES. Iltttstrated. Fowtk Edition. Fcap. 
Bvo. Gilt top. yt. 6d. net. 

MR. FACEV ROMFORD'S HOUNDS. 
IBustrated. Fcap, ivo. Gilt top, y. 6d. 
net. 

HAWRUCK GRANGE ; or, THE SPORT- 
ING ADVENTURES OF THOMAS 
SCOTT, Esq. lUwtrated. Fcap, 8co. 
Gilt top. 3s. 6d. net. 

Boao (HenwL THE LIFE OF THE 
BLESSED HENRY SUSO. By Himsblf. 
Translated ^ T. F. Knox. With an Intro- 
dociioa by Ukan Imgr. Cr. 8vo. y. 6d. 

net. 

Bwantoil (E, W.), FUNGI AND HOW 
TO KNOW THEM, ninstrated. Cr. Bvo. 
6s. net. 

BRITISH PLANT • GALLS. Cr. hoc. 
js. 6d. net. 

Byrnes (J. EX THE FRENCH REVO- 
LUTION. Second Edition. Cr.hoo. ts.6d. 

TSkbor (Margaret E.). THE SAINTS IN 
ART. With their Attributes and Symbols 
AJjpbabetically Arran^fed. Illustrated. 
Third Edition, Fce^. hvo. y. 6d. net. 

ftkyUv (A. B.). ELEMENTS OF META- 
PHYSICS. Second Edition. Dcmfy hoc. 
sot. 6d. not. 


Taylor (Krt. Basil) (Harriet Osgcod)* 

JAPANESE GARDENS. Illustrated 
Cr. 4to. iCt ts. tut. 

Thlbaudeau (A.C.)w BONAPARTE AND 
THE CONSULATE. Translated and 
Edited by G. K. Fortbscuk. Illustrated 
Detfty Bvo. sor. 6 d. net. 

Tberaas (Edward). MAURICE MAE- 
TERI.INCK. Illustrated. Second Edition. 
Cr. 5x. net. 

• 

Thompson (Francis). SELECTED 
POEMS OF FRANCIS THOMPSON. 
With a Bio^aphical Note by Wilfrid 
Mevnell. With a Portrait in Photogravure. 
Twentieth Thousand. Fcap. %vo. y. net. 

Tileatoii (Mary W.). DAILY STRENGTH 
FOR DAILY NEEDS. Twentv-firsi 
Edition. ^ Medium \6mo. ax. 6 a. net. 
Al<vo an edition in superior binding, 6 x. 
THE STRONGHOLD OF HOPE. 
Medium \6mo. ax. 60 ^. net. 

Toynbee (Paget). DANTE ALIGHIERI. 
His Life and Works. With to Illustra- 
tions. Fourth and Enlarged Edition. Cr. 
Boo. 5X. net. 

Trevelyan (Q. H.). ENGLAND UNDER 
THE STUARTS. With Maps and Plans. 
F£/th Edition. Demy Boo. lox. 6 d. net. 

Trtggs (H. Inigo). TOWN PLANNING J 
Past, Present, and Possiblr, Iliustia- 
ted. Second Edition. IVide Royal Bvo. 
15X. net. 

Turner (Sir Alfred E.), SIXTY YEARS 
OF A SOLDIER’S LIFE. Demy Ivo. 
Tax. 6 d. net. 

Underhill (Evelyn). MYSTICISM. A 
Study in the Nature and Development of 
Man's Spiritual Consciousoess. Fifth 
Edition, Demy Bvo. • y. net, 

Urwlck (B. J.). A PHILOSOPHY OF 
SOCIAL PROGRESS. ( r. Hw, 6x. 

Yardon (Harry). HOW TO PLAY GOLF. 
Illustrated. Fifth Edition. Cr. Bvo. as. 6d. 

net. 

Vernon (Hon. W. Warren). READINGS 
ON THE INFERNO OF DANTE. With 
an Introduction by the Rev. Dr. Moore. 
Two Volumes. Second Edition. Cr. Bvo. 
xy. net. 

READINGS ON THE PURGATORIO 
OF DANTR With an Introduction by 
tba late Dbam Church. Two Voinmes. 
Third Edition. Cr. Bvo, ty. net. 
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READINGS ON THE PARADISO OF 
DANTE. With an Introduction W the 
Bishop of Ripon. 7 > uf 0 Volumes . S^amd 
Bdit%9n, Cr. Osv. xp. net. 

YIckePi (Kenneth H.). ENGLAND IN 
THE LATER MIDDLE AGES. With 
Maps. Demjf %w. los. 6d, net, 

Waddell (L. A.). LHASA AND ITS 
MYSTERIES. With a Record of the Ex- 
pedition ei Illustrated. Third 

mndChen^ Editim, Medium t99. •fs,td. 
ngt, 

Wade ( 0 . W. and J. H,). RAMBLES IN 

SOMERSET. Illustrated, Cr. Btw. 6e. 

Wa|nep (Richard). RICHARD WAG- 
NER'S MUSIC DRAMAS. Interpreta- 
tions, embodying Wagner's own explana- 
tions. By Aucb Leighton Cleathfr 
and Basil Crump. Eca^. 8va. ». 6d. euch. 
The Ring of the NiaBLONa 
Fifth Editiem. 

Lohengrin ah» Parsifau 

Secend Edittpn^ rtn^ritien mud etUmrgnd. 
Tristan and Isolob. 

TaNNKIOSBR AKB TftB MAeTKaeiNOMC 
OP Nursmbcrg. 

Waterhonee (Elizabeth). WITH THE 
SIMPLE-HEARTED. Little Homilies to 
Women in Country Places. Thitd Editvm. 
Small Pett 8 rv. 9S. net. 

THE HOUSE BY THE CHERRY TREE. 
A Second Series of Little Honnlies to 
Women in Country Places. Small Pett Sue. 
ax. net. 

COMPANIONS OF THE WAY, Being 
Selections for Morning and L\ening Read- 
ing. Chosen and arranged by Elizarkth 
Watekhousb. Lajge Cr. Zva . <s. net. 
THOUGHTS OF A TERT 1 ARY\ Small 
Pott ftw. If. net. 

VERSES. A New Edition. Fcap . 800. m. 

net. 

Wateri(W. OA ITALIAN SCULPTORS. 
Illustrated. Cr. Sue. 7s. 6d. net. 

Watt (Francli). EDINBURGH AND 
THE LOTHIANS. lllu.strated. Second 
Edition, Cr. 8fv. xox. 6d. net. 

R« L. B« Second Edition^ Cr, Sew. dr. 

Wedmore fStr Frederick). MEMORIES. 

Second Ea/tion, Demy Btw. 7$. 6d. net. 

Welgall (Arthur B. P.). A GUIDE TO 
THE ANTIQUITIES OF UPPER 
EGYPT: hnoM Abvdos to the Sudan 
Frontier. Illustrated. Soeond Edition, 
Cr. 8tfo. 7s, 6d. not. 


WeUl (J.). OXFORD AND OXFORD 
LIFE. Third Edition, Cr. Svo. 3s. 6d. 
A SHORT HISTORY OF ROME. Thir- 
Uontk Edition. With 3 Maps. Cr. Stw. 
3X. i>d. 

Whitten (WitfM). A LONDONER’S 
LONDON, illustrated. Second Edition. 

Cr. Sno. 6f. 

Wilde (Oiear). THE WORKS OF OSCAR 
WILDE. Twelve Folumes. Fcap. 8w. 
5f. net each volume. 

1. lx)RD Arthur Savile's Crime an© 
THB Portrait of Mr. W, H. 11. The 
Duchbss ©f Padua, m. Poems, iv. 
Ladv Windermbre's Fan. v. A Woman 
•F N© Impoktanck. VI. An Idem Hus- 
band, VII. The Imfoktance op eking 
Earnest. viii. A House of Pome- 
granates. IX. Intentions, x. Df, Pro- 

FUNDIS AND PRISON LfTTERS. XI. EsSAYS. 

xii. Salom^ a Florentine Tragedy, 
and La Saxnte Courtisanb. 

Wllilame (H. Heel), A ROSE OF SAVOY : 
Marie AoiLAiuB of Savoy, Duchessb de 
Bourgogne, Mother of Louis xv. Illus- 
trated. Second Edition, Demy tivo. 13X. 
net. 

THE FASCINATING DUG DE RICHE- 
LIEU : Louis Fkan(,ois Armand du 
Plkssis (1696-1788). Illustrated. DemySvo. 

A*Ir 1 NCESS OF ADVENTURE: Marie 
Caroline, Ducressb db Berry (1798- 
1870). Illustrated. Demy Sw. 15X. net. 
THE LOVE AFFAIRS OF THE 
CONDE^ (i530“i74o)* Illustrated. Demy 
8vo. 15X. met. 

Wilson (Brneet H.X A NATURALIST IN 
WESTERN CHINA. Illustrated. Dmiy 
$ 90 . jCj xoi. net. 

Wood (Sir BTelyn). FROM MIDSHIP- 
MAN TO FIELD-MARSHAL. Illus- 
trated. Ffth Edition, Demy Zvo, 71. 6</. 
net. 

Also Fcap. $00. IS. net. 

THE REVOLT IN HINDUSTAN (1857- 
59). llhistratcd. Second Edition. Cr, 8tsv. 
be. 

Wood <W. Birkbeek) and Edmonds (Col. 

J. Bi A HISTORY OF THE CIVIL 
WAR IN THE UNITED STATES 
(1861-65). With an Introduction by Spens&k 
WiLKiNSOM. With 34 Maps and Plans. 
Third EdsHon, Demy Svo. lu, Cd. net. 

Wordsworth (W.). POEMS. With an 
introduction and Notes by Nowell C 
Smith. Three Volumes, Demy 8w. 15X. 
net, 

Yeats (W. B.). A BOOK OF IRISH 
YERSE. Third Edition. Cr.8«v. 3s, U 
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Part II. — A Selection of Shrie.s 


Ancient Cities 

General Editor, Sir B. C. A, WINDLE 
Cr. 82 / 1 ?* 4 ^. 6 J. net each voiutm 

WilU Illustrations by E. H. New and other Artists 


Bristol, Alfred Harley. 
Canterbury. J. C. Cox. 
Chfster. Sir 13. C. A. Windle. 
Dublin. S. A O. Fiupatuck. 


Edindokgh, M. G. WiJlismson 
l^iWCOLN. E. Manscl Sympcoa. 
Shrewsbury. T. Aud»*n. 

Wa 4 ,Ls £ui<i Glastoneurv. T. S. Holme*. 


The Antiquary’s Books 

General Editor, J. CHARLES COX 
Demy Sva, 'Jfs, net eaeh volume 
With Numerous lllustraticaM 


Ancilnt Paintko Glass in England 

Philip Nelson. 

AUCH/r,OLOOV AND FaLSB ANTIQUITIES. 

R, Munro. 

Bfils of England, The. Canon J. J. 
Raven. Set 9 ttd EUiticn , 

Brasses of England, The. Herbot W. 
Macklin. Third Ediiion , 

Celtic Art in Pagan and Christian 
Times. J. Romilly Allen. Second Edition. 

Castles and Walied Towns of England, 

The a, Harvey. 

Chukchwaruen’s Accounts from the 
Fourteenth Century to the Close of 
THE Seventeenth Centoev. 

Domesday Inquest, The. Adolphus Ballard. 

English Church Furniture. J. C Cox 
and A. Harvey. Second Edition. 


English Costume. From Piehistorle Time^, 
to the End of the Eighteenth Centuiy. 
Gcoige Clinch. 

English Monastic Like Abbot Gasquet. 
Fourth Edition , 

Kngush Seals, J. Ila? jty BIooul 

Folk-I/>rb as an Hisr^aaCAL S< ience. 

Sir G. L. Goniiae. 

Gilds and Compakuss tc# Lomdon, The. 

George Unwin. 

*Hbrmits and .Anchorite® of Engiand, 
The. RosImi Mary Qay. 

Manor and Manorial Records, The. 

Nathaniel J. Hone. Second Edition. 

Mkdiacval Hospita>,s o» England, Tiie. 

Rotha Mary Clay. 

Old English Instruments of Mu.sic. 

F. W, GaljMiL Second Mditim. 
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The Antiquary’i 'Boola—contlnued 

Ou> Ekcusk Libkaribs. James Hutt. 

Old Service Books or the English 
Church. CUristophex Wordsworth, and 
Henry Ltttkbalefi. Second Edition. 

Parish Life in MEDi.-rvAL England, 

Abbot Gasquet. Third Edition. 

PakISII PCGISTERji OR ENGLAND, TH*. 

J. C. Co», 


Remains or the Prehistoric Ar.s in 
England. Sir B. C. A, WiuJle. Second 
Edition. 

Roman Era in Britain, The. J. Ward. 
Romamo-British Buildings and Earth 
WORKS. J. Ward. 

Royal Forests or England, Thb. J. C 
Coot. 

Shkinbs or British Saints. J. C. Wall 


The Arden Shakespeare. 

Dimy Sva, ls» 6 d, mi each volume 

An edition of Shakespeare in Single Flays; each edited wilh a full Tntrodiiclicn, 
Textual Notes, and a Commentary at the foot of the page 


All's Well That Ends Wkll, 

Antony and Cleofatra, Second Edition. 
As Yod Like It. 

Cymceline. 

COMf'DV OF 3 RKi.ItS. ThR 
Hamlkt. Third Edition^ 

Julius Caesar. 

♦King Henry iv. Ft. l 
King Hknky v. 

King Hfnry vi. Pt. i 
King Henry yx, Pt. ii. 

King Henry vi. Pt. xil 
King Lear. 

King Richard il 
King Richard m. 

Life and Death of King John, Thb 
Love’s Labour's Lo>t. Second Edition. 


Macbeth. 

Measure for Measure. 

Merchant of Vsnicb, The. Second Edition. 
t Mkrky Wives or Wlsdsc^r, The. 
MilfSUMMKR NiGHI's Dm AM, A. 

Othello. 

I Pericles 

j Romeo and Juliet. 

Taming or thk Shrhw, The, 

: Temthst, Thk. 

Timon or Athens. 

Titus Anuronicus. 

Tkoilus and Ckessida. 

Two Gentlemen or Veuona, The, 
Twelfth Night. 
i Venus and Adonis. 
j Winter's Tale, Th» 


Classics of Art 


Edited by Du. J. H. W. LAING 

PVilk numerous Illustrufims, Wide Royal 


Art or the Greeks, The. H. B. WrIuus. 

xar, id met. 

Art or the RohUNf H. B. Walters. 

iSf, net, 

Chardin. H, E. A. Fnwt. m. 6d. neU 


Donatello. Maud CniitwelT. 154. net. 
Klokrntzme Scolftors of the Rbnais 
iAwcE. Wi&dffi Bode. Translated by 
Je,<isie Haynes, ia.T, id, net. 

OsoRGK Romney. Arthur B. ClmuibetUin. 
i«f. id. net 
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ClassfcB of Kvi— continued 

Ghirlandaio. Gerald S, Second 

hdiiion. ro*. td. net. 

LawkilNcb. Sir Walter Armstrong. £t is, net. 

Michelanajklo. Gerald S. Davies. lar. td. 
net. 

Rai'Habu a. P. OppA I2J. Od. net. 

Rembrandt’s Etchings, A. M. Hind. 
1 wo Volumes, ^is. net. 


Rubens. Edward Dillon. »5J. net, 

Tintoretto. Evelyn March Pliillipps. 15A. 
net. 

Tittah, Charles Ricketts. i$s. net. 

1 'urnbr's Sketches and Drawings. A. J. 
Finberg, Second Edition. 12s. td. net. 

Velazquez. A. de Beruete. xoj. Cd. net. 


The ‘Complete* Series. 

Fully lilusirated. Demy 8iv 


The Complete Association Footballer. 
B. S. Evers and C. E. Hughes -Davies. 
Sr. net. 

I'hb Complete Athletic Trainee. S, A. 
Mu5.sabini. fj. net. 

The Complete Bhliard Player. Charles 
Roberts. lox. (>d. net. 

The Complete Boxer. J. G. Bohun Lynch. 
ss. net. 

The Complete Cook. Lilian WhitUng. 
Ts.fid, net. 

The Complete Cricket eb. Albert E. 

Knight, ts. 6 d. net. Seayud Edition, 

The Complete Foxhunter. Charles Rich- 
ardson. 12J. bd. net. Second Edition, 

The Complete Golfer. Harry Vartioa, 
lar. td. net, Thifieentk Edition. 

The CoMPiETE Hockey-Player. Eustace 
E. White. 5J. net. Second Edition. 

Thk Compiktb Horseman. W. Scarth 
Dixoa. Second Edition, los, 6 d. net. 


The Co.mpletb Lawn Tennis Player. 
A. Wallis Myers. lor. 6 d. net. Fourth 
Edition. 

The Complete Motonist. Filson Yuang. 

lar. bd. net. New Edition {Seventh'). 

The Complete MouNTAl^KER. G. D. 

Abraham, ijr. «*. . .Second Edition. 

The Complete Oarsman. R. C. Lehmann, 
xor. bd. net. 

The Complete Photographfr. R. Child 
Bayley lor. bd, net. Fifth Edition. 
Revised. 

Thl Complete Rugby Footballer, on the 
New Zealand System. D. Gallaher and 
W. J. Stead. lor. (.d, net. Second Edition. 
The Complete Shot. G. T. Teasdale- 
Buckell. 12J. bd. net. Third Edition. 

The Complete Swimmer. F. Sachs, ^s. bd. 
net. 

The Complete Yacimsman. B, Hecksi.Tll- 
Smith and E. du lioulay. Second Ed>tio>\ 

Revised, i^s. net. 


The Connoisseur’s Library 


IVitk nutnirous lUustratidns. 

English Fvehiture. F. S. Robinson, 
English Coloured Books. Martin Hardie. 
Etchings, Sir F. Wedmore Second Edition. 

European Enamels, Henry 11 . Cunyng- 
hame. 

Glass. Edward DiUoa. 

GtiLWMiTHs’ and Silversmiths' Woek. 

Nelson Dawaoiu Second Edition. 
Illuminated MANUfCRipra. J. A, Herbert 
Second Edition. 


25J. ml tath volume 

Ivories. Alfred MaskelL 
Jkweixkry. H. ClilToid Suiiih. Second 
Edition. 

Mezzotints, Cyril Davenport 
Miniatures. Dudley Heath 
PoRCRi.AiN. Edward Dillon. 

Fink Books. A. W. Pollard. 

SEAI.S. Walter de Gray Birch. 

Wood Sculpture. Alfred Ma«tkell Secof*d 
Edition. 


Wide Royal 8vo. 



Metuubn and Company Limited 


lO 


Handbooks of English Chorch History 

Edited by J. H. BURN. Crtvm 8m. is. (>d. nti tach v»lum* 


Tkb Foundations of thk Encush Cuukcu. 
J. H. Maude. 

Thx Saxon Chuhch and thb Noeman 
C oNQUKST. C T. Cruttwell. 

Thb Mbdiaival Chukch and tkb Pafacy. 
A. C Jennings. 


Handbooks 

Tub Doctmnb of rm Incaknation. R. L. 
Ottiey. Fi/tk Edition^ Rnnud, Demy 
tos. lax. 6a. 

A Histoky or Early Christian Doctrine. 
J. F. Bethitne< Baker. Demy Svo. los. 6d. 

An Introduction to the History of 
Rblicion. F. B. Jevons. Sixih Edition. 
De^ tov. loj. 6a. 


Tub Rbfokmation Period. Henry Gee. 

The Stkugglx with Poriianism. Bruce 
Blaxland. 

The Church of England in the Eigh- 
teenth Century. Alfred Plummer. 


of Theoiogy 

An Introduction to the History of the 
Creeds. A. E, Burn. Demy 8tw. lor. 6 d . 

The Phiixjsofhv of Religion in England 
AND America. Alfred Caldecott. Pemyivo. 
los. 6d. 

The XXXIX Articles of the Church ok 
England. Edited by E. C. S. Gib.son. 
Sevenik Edition. Demy Zva. its. 6d. 


The ^Home Life’ Series 

IllustraUd. Demy % vo . 6s, U loj. 6d. mi 


Homs Life in America. Katherine C. 
Busbey. Second Edition. 

Home Life in France. Miss Betbam* 
Edwards. Sixth Edition. 

Homs Life in Germany. Mrs. A. Sidgwick. 
S^ond Edition. 

Home Life in Hoixamd. D. S. MoMrom. 
Second Edition. 


Home Life in Italy. Lina Duff Gordon 
Second Editim, 

Home Life in Norway. H. K. Daniels. 
Second Edition. 

Home Life in Russia. A. S. Rnppoport. 

Hosib Life in Sfain. S. L. Bensusan. 
Second Edition. 


The Illustrated Pooket Library of Plain and Coloured Books 

Fcap. %vo, 31 . 6ds mi each volume 

WITH COLOURED ILLUSTRATIONS 


The Life and Death of John Mytton, 
B^q, Nimrod. Fifth EdHion. 

Thr Life op a Sportsman. Nimrod. 
Handley Cross. R. S. Surtees. Fourth 
Edition. 

Mr. Sponge's Sporting Toub. R. S. 
Surtees. Second Edition. 

JORROeXS’S UUNT<; AND JOLLITIES. R. S. 
Surtees. Third FMtion. 

Ask Makua. R. S. Surtees. 


The Analysis of the Hunting Field. 
R. S. Surtees, 

The Tour or Dr. Syntax in Skakch of 
tub PiCTDRESCiUB. William Com be. 

The Tour of Dr. Syntax in Sbakch of 
Consolation. William Combe. 

The Third Tour of Dr. Syntax in Search 
or A Wife. William Combe. 

Life in London. Pierce Egan. 


WITH PLAIN ILLUSTRATIONS 

Xus Geaye: a Poem. Robert Blcur. | Illostrations of the Book of Job. In 

I Ycnied a»d Engraved by William Blake. 
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Leaden of Religion 

Edited by H. C BEECHING. tTM Ptriraitt 


Crown Svo, 2s. 

Cardinal Newman. R. H. Hutton. 

John Wesley. J. H. Overton. 

Bishop Wiijukryoeck. G. W. DanieU. 

Cardinal Manning, k . W. Hutton. 

Charles Simeon. H. C G. Moule. 

John Knox. F. MacCunn. Sicond Edition, 

John Howe. R. F. Horton. 

Thomas Ken. F. A. Clarke. 

George Fox, the Quaebr. T. Hodgkin. 
Third Edition, 

John Kbele. Waller Lock. 


mt each volume 

Thomas Chalmers. Mrs. OliphanL Second 
Edition. 

Lancelot Andrkwes. R. L. Ottley. Second 
Edition . • 

Adgostihe of Canterbury. E. L. Cutts. 

William Laud. W. H. Hutton. Fourth 
Edition. 

John Donne. Augustus Jessop. 

Thomas Crammer. A. J. Mason. 

Latimer. R, M. and A. J. Carijle, 

Buuop Butler. W. A. Spooaer. 


The Library of Devotion 

With Introductions and (where necessary) Notes 
Smalt Pott SvOy clothy 2s.; leathery zs. 6d. net each volume 


The Confessions of St. Augustine. 

Eighth Edition. 

The Imitation of Chezst. Sixth Edition. 
The Christian Yeae. Fifth Edition. 

Lyra iNNocsNTruM. Third Edition. 

The Temple. Second Edition, 

A Book of Deyotions, Second Edition, 

A Serious Call to a Devout and Holt 
Life. Ffth Edition, 

A Guide to Eternity. 

The Innbe Way. Second Edition. 

On the Love of God. 

Tub Psalms of Dayid. 

Lyra Apostouca. 

The Song of Songs, 

The Thoughts of Pascal. Second Edition. 

A Manual of Consolation from the 
Saints and Fathers. 

Devotions from the Apocrypha. 

The Spiritual Combat. 


The Devotions of St. Ani>elai. 

Bishop Wilson’s Sacra Privata. 

Grace Arogmmnc to the Chief op Sin- 
ners. 

Lyra Sacra. A Book of Sacred Verse. 
Socond Ediiim. 

A Day Book fbom twi Saints and 
Fathers. 

A Little Book of Hkavlnly Wisdom. A 
Sdeedan £rMn the English Mybtics. 

Light, Ijfk, and Love. A Selection from 
the Cenaan Mystics. 

An Imtrqooction to thk Devout Life. 

The Little Flowers of the Gix^rious 
U aesn St. Francis and of his Friars. 

Death anh Immortauty. 

The Spiritual Ovuqe. Second Edition. 

Devotions for Every Day in the Week 
AND THE Great Festivals. 

Prbces Pbiyatae. 

Horae Mvstpcae. A Day Book from the 

WritUkiB «r SAydkto uf Mutf Umiaaan, 
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Methuen and Company Limited 


lattle Books on Art 

fVifk mmy lUuUnUitm, Dtmy t6fw. 2s» 6d, net tack volume 

Each volume consists of about 200 pages, and contains from 30 to 40 Illustrations, 
including a Frontispiece in Photogravure 


ALsaacMT DOaaa. L. J. AUeo. 

Arts of Japan, The. £. DDilaa. Tiurd 
BdiHtm. 

BooicPLATEsr E. Aluack. 

Botticsixi. Mary L. Bonnor. 

Borne-Jones. F. dt Lisle. 

Cellini. R. H. H. Cast. 

OimsTiAN Symholi'^m. Mrs H. Jenner. 
Chmst in Art. Mrs. H. Jenner. 

Ci AUDE. E. Dillon. 

Con ‘.TABLE. H. W. Tompkins. Second 
Edition. 

Corot. A. Pollard and E. Birnstingl. 

Early English WATEft-CoLouk. C E. 
Hughes. 

Enamels. Mrs. N. Daw'son. Second Sdition. 
Freueric Leighton. A. Corkran. 

George Romney. G. Paston. 

Greek Art. H. B. Walters. Fi/ik Editi on* 


Greuze and Boucher. £. F. Pollard. 
Holbein. Mrs. G. Fortescue. 

Illuminated Manuscripts. J. W. Bradley. 
Jbwblixirv. C. Davenport. Second Edition. 
John Hoepnes. H. P. K. Skipton. 

Sir Joshua Reynolds. J. Sitne. Second 
Edition. 

Millet . N. Peacock. Second F.diiion. 

Miniatures. C Davenport, V.D., F.S.A. 
Second Edition. 

Our Lady in Art. Mrs. H. Jenner 
Raphael. A. R. Dr^'hurst. 

Rodin. Muriel Ciolkowska. 

Turner. F. Tynell-Gill. 

Vandyck. M. G. Smallwood. 

VBIX70UBZ. W, Wilbcrforce and A. R. 
Gilbert 

Watts. R. £. D. Skttcbley. Second Editimi 


The Little Galleries 

Demy i6mo. 2s. 6d. net each volume 

Each volume contains 20 plates in Photogravure, together with a short outline 
the life and work of the master to whom the book is devoted 

A Little Gallery of Rbykoloe. j A Little Gallery of Hoppnre. 

A Little Gallery of Rommbv. ' A Little Gallery of Millais. 


The Little Guides 

With many Illustrations by £. H. Nrw and other artists, and from photographs 
Small Pott Svo* Clothe 2s* net; leather, 3 J, f»d* net each volume 

The main features of these Guides are (i) a handy and charming form ; (2) illus- 
trations from photographs and by well-known artists ; (3) good plans and maps ; 
(4) an adequate but compact presentation of everything that is interesting in the 
natural features, history, archaeology, and architecture of the town or duitrici treated 

Cambridge and its Colleges. A. H. Isle of Wight, The. G. CUach. 
T boinp aoM. Third Mdiiien, Revised. Lowdoii. G. CUnch. 

Chamkbl iBLANOt, Tke. E. E. BickoaO, Malvern Country, Thb. SirB.C.A.Windlc. 

Ekclish Wkss* Tuib r. 0 * Bakaat Noaru Walrb. A. T* St4S|r. 
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liittl* Guides 

OxrOXB A.NI> ITS COLLBGAfir J. WcUt. 
Ttnih R4iihn. 

St. Paul’s Cathkdhau G. Clinch. 

Shaki:s?eark's Country. Sir B. C A. 
W indie. Edition. 

South Wales. G. W. And J. HL Wade, 

Westminster Abbey. G. £. Troutbeck. 
Stcond EdiiioH. 

Bkeeshxbe. F. G. BrabaoL 

BuCKlNOHAMSUlRE. £. S, ROSCOC. 
Cheshire. W. M. Gallichao. 

Cornwall. A. L. Salmon Sicond Edition. 
Derbyshire. J. C. Cox. 

Devom. S. nurlnjf-Gould. Third Edition. 
Dorset, F. R, Heath. Third Edition. 
Durham. J. L. Hodekin. 

Essex. J. C Cox. 

HAMPSKiKE. J. C Cox. Stoand EdiHm. 
HERTroKiisiuKK. H. W. XompkittL 
Rent. G. Clinch. 

Kerry. C. P. Crane. Sgccnd RdiHm. 

Lbicestekshirb and Rutland. A. Harvey 
and V. B. Crowlher-Beynon. 

Middlesex. J. B. Firth. 

Monmouthshire. G. W. and J. H. Wade. 


Norfolk. W- A. Dutt, Third Ediiim , 

Revuod. 

Noi> . HAVi-TossiiiRB, W. Dry. Now and 
Rt ''iid Edit: on, 

Norihumbekland. j. E. Morris. 
Nottingha>lshire. L. Guilford. 
Oxfordshire. F. G. Brabant. 

Shropshire. J. E. Auden. 

Somerset. G. W. and J. H. Wade. Sotond 
Rdriion. 

Staffordshire. C Maseheld. 

Suffolk, W. A. Dutt. 

j SUKKKY, J. C Cox. 

I Sussex. F. C. Brabant- Fourth RdU ion. 
i WiLT'vHiRE, F. R. Heath, Second Edition, 

j Yorkshire, The East Riding. J. E, 

I Morris. 

I York‘*.hire, The North Ridikg. J. E. 

Morris. 

YeKKSHiRB, The West Riding. J. E. 

Monu. Cloth, jr. (>d. net; leather, 6df. 
net. 


B«rrTAJMY. S. Baria^-Oould, Second Edition. 
Normandy. C. Scudamore, 

Rome. C G. Ellaby. 

Sicily. F, U. Jackeoa. 


The Little Liprary 

With Introduction, Notes, and Photogravure Frontispieces 
Small Pott Each Volume, cloth, is, 6d net 


Anon. A LITTLE BOOK OF ENGLISH 
LYRICS. Second Edition. 

Austen (Jano). PRIDE AND PRKJU' 
DICE. Two Volumes. 

NORXHANGER ABBEY. 

Bacon (Franels). THE ESSAYS OF 
LORD BACON. 

Barham (R. H.). THE INGOLDSBY 
LEGENDS. Two Volumes. 

Barnett (AwO^ A UTTLE BOOK OF 
ENGLISH PROSE. 

Becirford (WmSam> THE HISTORY OF 
THE CALIPH EEK. 


Blake (WllUam). SET.KrTIONS FROM 
THE WORKS OF WILLIAM BLAKE. 

Borrow (BeorlO)* L^^vENGKO. Two 
Volumes. 

THE ROMANY RYE. 

Browning (Robert^ SELECTIONS FROM 
THE EARLY POEMS OF ROBERT 
BROWNING. 

Canning (George). SKLECiiONS FROM 
THE ANXI-JACOBiN : With some later 
Poems by Geohgb Canning. 

Cowley (Abrcthcmh THE ESSAYS OF 
ABRAHAM COWLEY. 
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The Little -continued 

Crabbe (George). SELECTIONS FROM 
THE POEMS OF GEORGE CRABBE. 

Craik (Mr».X JOHN HALIFAX, 
GENTLEMAN. Tw FtJuma, 

Orathaw (Rlohard). THE ENGLISH 
POEMS OF RICHARD CRASHAW. 

Dante AIltfhferL THE INFERNO OF 
DAN TK '^Trauslated by H. F. Cakv. 

THE PURGATORIO OF DANTE. Tra®*- 
lated by H. F. Cary. 

THE PARADISO OF DANTE. Traat- 
lated by H. F. Cary. 


Parley (Geori^e). SELECTIONS FROM 
THE POEMS OF GEORGE DARLEY. 


DiekensCCharlfit). CHRISTMAS BOOKS. 
Tw0 Volumtt. 

Ferrler (SiuaB). MARRIAGE 7W 
Vtlumti. 

THE INHERITANCE. Two Voimmn, 

OMkell (Mri.). CRANFORD. Stcmd 
Edition. 

Hawthorne (lathjuilel). THE SCARLET 
LEITEE 


HarfeU (Andrew). THE POEMS OF 
ANDREW MARVELE 

miton (John). THE MINOR POEMS OF 
JOHN MILTON. 

MoLr(D.H.). MANSIE WAUCH. 

Niehol8(Bovm> A LITTLE BOOK OF 
ENGLISH SONNETS. 

Smith (Horace and James). REJECTTED 
ADDRESSES. 

Sterne (Laorenoe). A SENTIMENTAL 
JOURNEY. 

Tennyson (Alflred, Lord). THE EARLY 
POEMS OF ALFRED, LORD TENNY- 
SON. 

IN MEMORIAM. 

THE PRINCESS. 

MAUD. 

Thackeray (W. It). VANITY FAIR. 

Titrte Volunus, 

PEN DENNIS. ThruVoIuttm. 

HENRY ESMOND. 

CHRISTMAS BOOKS. 

Vaughan (Henry). THE POEMS OF 
HENRY VAUGHAN. 


Henderson (T. PA A UXTLE BOOK OF 
SCOTTISH VERSE. 

Klnglake (A. W.), EOTHEN. Socond 
Edition, 

Lamb (Charles). ELIA, AND THE LAST 
ESSAYS OF ELIA 

Lo6ker(F.). LONDON LYRICS. 


Waterhouse (Elizabeth). A LITTLE 
BOOK or LIFE AND DEATH, 
FonrUmth EUtum, 

Wordsworth (W.). SELECTIONS FROM 
THE POEMS OF WILLIAM WORDS- 
WORTH. 

Wordsworth (W.) and Coleridge (S. T.). 
LYRICAL BALLADS. Socond Edition, 


The Little Quarto Shakespeare 

Edited by W. J. CRAIG. With Introductions and Notes 
PoU i 6 ffio. 40 Volumes. Leather^ price i;. net each volutne 
Mahogany Renolving Book Case, los. fi$t 


Miniature Library 

Demy ^zmo, iMstker^ u. net each volume 

EtTPHRANOi: A Dialogue on Youth. Edward Polonius; or, Wise Saws and Modern In- 
FitrGcrald. stances. Edward FitzGerald. 

The Life of Edwasd, I.ord Hessext or Tim RuiXiyAt or Omar KhayyXm. Edward 
Chekdurv, Written by himself. FitaGerald. Fifth Edition. 
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The Hew Librapy of Medicine 

Edited by C. W. SALEEBY. Demy Zve 


Cam ov nn Body, Thb. F. CAT»nagk. 

S€C0Hd Edition, ^s. td, n^t, 

Chtldrbn of th* Nation, THfc The Right 
Hon. Sir Joha'Gorst. S*mmd Edition, 
^s. 6 d. net, 

DissAsm er Occofatiok. Sir Tkm. Olirer. 
lor. 6 d. net. Second Edition. 

Drink Provlxk, in h* Medico-Sociological 
Aspects, Ihe. Edited by T. N. Kelynack. 
js. td, net. 

Drugs Aim nm Dim Habit. H. Satas- 
bury. 


Functional Nervb Diseases, A, T. ScUo 
field, •js. 6rf. net. 

Htciske of Mind, The. T. S. Clouston. 
Sixth Edition, 71. (>d. net. 

Infant Mortautt. Sir George Newman. 
ys. 6 d, net. 

Prevention of TuberculosA (Consump- 
tion), The. Arthur Newsholme. lor. 6 d . 
net. Second Edition, 

Air ano Health. Ronald C Macfie. 7f. 6f/. 
net. Second Edition, 


The Non Library of Mnsio 

Edited by ERNEST NEWMAN. Illustrated, Demy 8vt>, *fs, 6d. net 
Brahms. J. K , FEiler-hlAitlaad. Second I Hanobl. R- A. .Streaifeild. Second Edition, 
Edition, j Wolf. Ernest Newman. 


Oxford Biographies 

Illustrated, Fea^, Sud. Each volume^ cloth ^ is, 6 d, net ; leather ^ 31 . Isd. net 


Dante Alighieri. Paget Teyabee, Third 

Edition. 

Girolamo SAroNAMLA. ELS. Morsburgh. 

Sixth Edition. 

John Howard. E. C. S, Gibson. 

Alfred Tennvson. A. C. Ben.son. Second 
Edition. 

Sir Walter Raleigh. I. A, Taylor. 


Erasmus. E. F. II. C.-rpey. 

Robert Burns, T. P\ He. dersoii. 
Chatham. A. S. McDowall, 

Canning. W. Alison Phillips. 

Beacon SFIELD. Waiter Sichel. 

Johann Wolfgang (’.uethe, H, G. Aikius. 
Francois de Fenklon. Viscount St. Cyre^. 


Four 

Fcap, Svo 

The Honeymoon. A Comedy in Three Acts. 
Arnold Bennett. Third Edition. 

J'he Great Adventure. A Play of Fancy in 
Four Acts, Arnold Bennett. Third Edition. 

Milestones. Arnold Bennett and Edward 
ICnoblauch. Seventh Edition, 


Plays 

. IS, net 

Kismet. Edward Knoblauch. Third EdE 
tion. 

Typhoon, A Pby in Four Acts. Melchior 
Lengyel. English V»*r•^ion by Laurence 
Irving. Second Edition. 


The States of Italy 


Edited by E. ARMSTRONG and R. LANGTON DOUGl.AS 
Illustrated, Demy %vo 


A 


History of Milan under the Sforza. 
Cecilia M. Ady, lojf. tid. net. 

A History of Perugia. 


I A History of Verona. 
I 12^. bd. net. 

W. Hej wood. 12 J. bd. net. 


A. M. Allea 
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The Westminster Commentaries 

General E«Btor. WALTER LOCK 


Demy 

The Acts of thk Apostles, Edited by R. 
B, Rackham. Sixth Edition, xos.td. 

The First Epistle of Paul the Apostle 
TO THE Corinthians. Edited by H. L. 
Goudge, Third Edition. 6s. 

The Book mp Exodus. Edited by A. H. 
M'Neile. With a Map and 3 Plans. ios.6d. 

The Book op Ezekiel. Edited by H. A. 
Red path, xos, 6d. 

The l^ooK op Genesis. Editedj with Intro- 
duction and Notes, by S. R. Driver. Ninth 
Edition, tot. 6d. 


Spe 

Additions and Corrections in tub 
Seventh and Eighih Eli . lONb of t'ih 
Book op Genesis. S. R Diiver. ur. 

The Book op the Prophet Isaiah. 
Edited by G. W. Wade. xoi. 6 ^. 

The Book op Joe. Edited by E. C. S. Gib- 
son. Stcond Edition, hs. 

The Epistle op St. James. Edited, with 
lotrodaction and Notes, hjR. J. Knowling. 
Stcond Edition, 6t, 


The ‘Young’ Series 


Illustrated, 

The Young Botanist. W, P. Westell and 
C. S. Cooper. 3 /. 6d. mi. 

The Young Carpenter, Cyril Hall. 

The Young Electrician. Hammond Halt 


Crown 8ns 

The Young Engineer. Hammond Hall, 
Third Edit ion. ^s. 

The Young Naturalist. W. P. W’cstell. 
Second Edition. Ss. 

The Young Ornitholooist. W. P. Westell. 

5 ». 


Methuen’s Shilling Library 


Fcap. %vo 

Blue Bird, The. Maurice Maeterlinck. 
Charles Dickens. G. K. ChestertoE. 
ClIARMlDRS, AND OTHER POBMS. OsCar 
Wilde. 

ChitrAl : The Story of a Minor Siege. Sir 
G. S. Robertson. 

Condition op Englahd, The. G. F. G. 
Mastenaan. 

De Profundi*. Oscar Wilde. 

From Midshipman to Field-Marshal. 

Sir Evelyn Wood, F.M., V.C 
Harvest Home. E. V. Lucas. 

Hills and the Sea. Hilaire Belloc. 
Huxley, Thomas Henry. P. Oudneri’ 
Mitchell. 

Ideal Husband, An. Oscar WWe. 
iNTKNnoNS, Oscar Wilde. 

Jimmy Glover, uis Book. James M. 
Glover. 

John Hov'es, King op the Wa-Kikuyu. 
John Boyes. 

Lady Winobrmbse's Fan. Oscar Wildo. 
Letters prom a Self-made Merchakt 
TO HIS Son. George Horace Lorimer. 


IS. net 

Life of John Rurkin, The. W. G. Colling 
wood. 

Life or Robert Louis Stevenson, The. 
Graham Balfour. 

Ijfe of Tennyson, The. A. C. Ben -on. 

Lrrrus op Everything, A. E. V. Lucas. 

Lord Arthur Sa vile’s Crime. Oscar Wilde. 

Lore of the Honey-Bee, The. Tickner 
Edwardes. 

Man and the Univbrse. Sir Oliver Lodge. 

Mary Magdalene. Maurice Maeteiiinck. 

Old Courttry Live. S. Baring-Ck^uld. 

Oscar Wilob: A Critical Study. Arthur 
Ransome. 

Parish Clerk, The. P. H, DitchfiekL 

Selected Poems. Oscar Wilde. 

Sevastopol, and other Stosses. Leo 
Tolstoy. 

Two Admirals. Admiral John Moresby. 

UNWUi Five Reigns. Lady Dorothy Ncvill. 

Vazuma Lbttsss. Robert Louis Stevenson. 

Vicar op Morwemetow, The. S. Baring* 
GonU. 
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Books for Travellers 

Crown 8z/o. 6x. oaoA 

Each volume contains a number of Illustrations in Colour 


Avon and Shakespeare's Countev, The. 
A. G. Bradley, 

Black Forest, A Book or the. C. E. 
Hughes. 

Bretons at Home, The. F. M. Gostling. 
Cities of Lombardy, The. Edward Hutton, 

CniES or Romagna and the Marches, 
The. Edward lluUon. 

Cities of Spain, The. Edward Hutton. 
Cities of Umbria, The. Edward Hutton. 
Days in Cornwall. C Lewis Hkd. 

Florence an© Northern Tuscany, with 
Genoa. Edward Hutton, 

Land of Pardons, The (Brittany). Anatolc 
Lc Bra*. 

Naples. Arthur H. Norway. 

Naples Riviera, The. H. M. Vaughan, 
New Forest, The. Horace G. Hutchinson. 


Norfolk Broads, The. W. A. Dutt. 
Norway and its Fjords, M. A. Wyllie. 
Rhine, A Book of the. S. Baring-Gould. 
Rome. Edward Hutton. * 

Round about Wiltshire. A. G. Bradley. 

Scotland or To-dat. T. F. Henderson and 
Francis Watt. 

Siena and Southern Tuscany. Edward 
Hutton. 

Skirts of the Great City, The. Mrs. A. 
G. Bell. 

TMROuf 'I East Angua in a Mojor Car. 
J. E. Vincent, 

VEmcE AMD Venetia. Edward Hutton. 
Wandsebsi in Florence, A. E. V. Lucas. 
Wanderer in Paris, A, E. V. I/icas. 
Wandxrer in Holland, A, E. V. Lucas. 
Waiwbrek in London, A. E. V. Lucas. 


Some Books on Art 


Armourer and hts Craft, The. (Carles 
ffoullces. Illustrated, Royal 4 / I0 , £2 ar. 
fUl. 

Art and Life. T. Sturge Moore. lUnstrated. 
Cr. Svo. ss. net. 

British School, The. An Anecdotal Guide 
to the British rainters and Paintings in the 
National Gallery. E, V. Lucas. Illus- 
trated. Reap. 8vo. as. 6d. net. 

Decorative Iron Work. From the xith 
to the xviiith Century. Charles ffoulkes. 
Royal 4/r. £2 as, net. 

Francesco Guardi, i7i»-f793. G. A. 
Simonson. Illustrated. imperial ^to. 
£a 2S. net. 

Ili.ustrations of the Book of Job. 
William Blake. Quarto. £\ is. net. 

John Lucas, Portrait Painter, 1838-1874. 
Arthur Lucas. Illustrated. Imperial ^to. 
£3 3s net. 

Old Paste. A. Beresford Ryley. lOustrated. 
Royal 4to. £2 as. net. 

One Hundred Masterpieces of Painting. 
With an Introduction by R. C. Witt. Illus- 
trated. Second EiHtion. Demylvo. lor. 
net. 


One Hundred Masterpieces of Sculpture. 
With an Introduction by G. F. Hill. Illuo* 
tratecL Demy 8sw. lor. hd, net. 

Romney Fo^, A. With an Essay by A. B. 
Chamberlain. Imperial Folio. £15 iss. 
net. 

Royal Academy Lectures on Painting. 
George Clausen. Illustrated. Croton 8vo. 
5s. net. 

Saints in Art, The. Margaret E. Tabor. 
Illustrated. Third Edition. Reap. 8vo. 
3*. bd. net. 

Schools of Painting. Mary Innes. Illus- 
trated. Cr. Bvo. 5*. net. 

Celtic Art m Pagan and Christian Times, 
J. R. Allen. Illustrated. Second Edition. 
Demy 8w>, ^s. ltd. net. 

‘ Classics of Art.' See page 14. 

' The Connoisseur's Library.' See page x 

* Little Books on Art.' Sec pi^e 18, 

' Tbs Little Galleries.' See page 18. 
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Some Books on Italy 


Etrvkia AMO Modbxn TuscAirr, Old. 
Mary L. Cameron. Illustrated. Suond 
Mditififi. Cr. %V 0 , 6s. net. 

FuMtXNCB : Her History and Art to the Fall 
qS %)!» Republic. F. A. Hyetu Dmny lev. 
fs. 6d. nei. 

Floxknck, a WAirPBRKK TM. K. T. Lucas. 

lUuitrated. Fourth Edition. Cr. Zvo. bs. 

Floxencb JPko HSR Treasurwl H. M. I 
Vaaghan. Illustrated. FcaJ^. ivo. ^s. net. I 

Flormhck, Couhtry Walks about. Edward 
Hutton. Illustrated. Second Edition. 
Frn^. dtfo. ss. net. 

Florbmcb Airs tk« Dtibs op Northern 
Tuscany, wit* Gsnoa. Edward Hutton. 
IllBStiatcd. Third Edition. Cr. Ivo. 6s. 

Lombaroy, The Citibs op. Edward Iluttoa. 
Illustrated. Cr. 8 ed. 6s. 

Milan under th* Sporia, A History op. 
Cecilia M. Ady. Illastrated. Demy Zoo. 
JOS, 6d. net. 

Naples: Past and Present. A. H. Norway. 
Illustrated. Third Edition. Cr. Zvo, 6s. 

Naples Riviera, Tmb, H. M. Vaughan. 
Illustrated. Second Edition. Cr. Zvo. 6s. 

Perugia, A History op. William Heywood. 
Illustrated. Demy Zvo. ms, 6d, net. 

Rome. Edward Hutton. Illustrated. TAtpd 
Edition. Cr. Zvo. 6s. 

Romagna and the Marches, The Cities 
OK. Ed waul Hutton. Cr. Zvo. 6s. 

Roman Piigkimage, A. R, E. Roberts. 
Illustiated. Demy Zvo. loi. 6d. net. 

Rome ok the Pilgrims and Martyrs. 
Ethel Ro.ss Barker. Demy Zoo. lar. 6d. 
net. 

Rome. C G. Ellaby. Illustrated. Small 
Pott Zvo. Clothj 2 S. id. net ; leathery y. 6d. 
net. 

Sicily. F. H. Jackson. Illustrated, Small 
Pott Zvo. Cloth, %s.6d.net\ leeUher, y. id. 
net. 

Sicily : The New Winter Resort Douglas 
Sladett. Illustratod. Second Edition. Cr. 
Ivo. 5 *. net. 

Siena and Southern Tvscany. Edward 
Hutton. Illustrated. Socond Edition. Cr. 
Zvo, 6s. 


Umbria, The Cities op. Edw.Trd Hutton. 
Illustrated. Fi/ih F.di^’nn. Cr. 80^?. is, 

Vkhick and Venetia. Edward Hutton. 
Illastrated. Cr. Scv. 6r. 

Vbnicb on Foot. H. A. D-.uglas. Hlus^ 
trated. Second Edition. F'c ij>. Zz>o. sr. net. 

Venice ah» her Treasukrs. H. A. 
Douglas. Illustrated. Fcap. Zvo. 5^. net. 

Vbrona, a History op. A. M. Allen. 
Illustrated. Demy 8ap. x#j. 6d. net. 

Dante and mis Italy. Lonsdale Ragg. 
Illustrated. Den^ 8co. lar. id. net. 

Dantk Alighieri : His Life and Works. 
Paget Toynbee. Illustrated. Cr. Zvo. 51. 
net. 

Homb Lip* in Italy. Lina Duff Goulon. 
Illustrated. Third Edition. Demy 8w. 
lor. id, net. 

Lakbs or Northern Italy. The. Richaid 
Bagot Illttstrated. Second Edition, ica^, 
Zvo. ss. net. 

Lorenzo the Magnificent. E. L S. 
Horsburgh. Illustrated. Second Edition. 
Demy Zvo. jy. net. 

Medici Popes, The. H. M. Vaughan. Illus- 
trated. Demy Zvo. jss. net. 

St. Catherine of Sifna and hkr Timfs. 
By the Author of ‘ Mdlle. Mori.’ Illustraied. 
Second Edition. Demy Zvo. js. td. net. 

S. Francis op Assisi, The Livls op. 
Brother Thornes of Celano. Cr, Zvo. y. 

net. 

Savonarola, Girolamo. E. L. S. Horsburgh. 
llhutrated. Cr. sr. net. 

Shbllvt and his Friends in Itai.y. Helen 
R. Angeli. Illustrated. Demy Zvo. 10s. id. 

mU 

Skies Italian ; A Little Breviary for Tra- 
velier.s in Italy. Ruth S. Phelps, Fcaf^. Zvo. 
y. net. 

I Unitbo Italy. F. M. Underurood, Demy 
I Zvo. zor. id. net. 

\ Woman in Italy. W. Boulting. Illustrated. 

} Demy Zvo, tot. id. net. 
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Part III.— A Selection of Works of Fiction 


Albanesl (B. Marla). SUSANNAH AND 
ONE OTHER. Fourth Edition. Cr. 

^7JO. 6jf, 

THE BROWN EYES OF MARY. Third 
Ediiioiu Cr. Bz>o. 6s. 

I KNOW A MAIDEN. Third Edition. 
Cr. Bvo. 6s. 

THE INVINCIBLE AMELIA; or, The 
Polite Adventuress. Third Edition. 
Cr. Bvo. 31. 6d. 

THE GLAD HEART. Fifth EMHon. Cr. 
Szto. 6s. 

OLIVIA MARY. Fourth Edition. Cr. 
Bvo. 6s. 

THE BELOVED ENEMY. Second Editio$s. 
Cr. 800. 6s. 


Bagot (Richard). A ROMAN MYSTERY. 

Third Edition Cr. &vo. 6s. 

THE PASSPORT, Fourth Edition. Cr. 
Stw. 6s. 

ANTHONY CUTHBKRT. Fourth Edition. 
Cr, Buo, 6s. 

LOVE'S PROXY. Cr. Bvo. 6s. 

DONNA DIANA. Second Edition. Cr. 
8210. 6s, 

THE HOUSE OF SERRAVALLE. Third 
Hdiiioiu Cr. Zvo. 6s. 

DARNELEY PI.ACE. Second Edition. 
Cr. Svo. 6s. 

Bailey (H. C.). STORM AND TREASURE. 

Third Edition. Cr. Bvo. 6s. 

THE LONELY QUEEN. Third Edition. 
Cr. Sew. 6s. 

THE SEA CAPTAIN. Third EdUion. 
Cr. Ufo. 6s. 

Barlng-Gould (S.). IN THE ROAR OF 
THE SEA. Eighth Edition. Cr. Svo. 6s. 
MARGERY OF QUETHER. Second Edi- 
tion. Cr. Svo. 6s. 

THE QUEEN OF LOVE. F^h Edition. 
Cr. 800. 6s. 

fACQUEl'TA. Third Edition Cr. 890. 6s. 
CITTT ALONE. Fifth Edition. Cr.Svo, 6s. 
>IO£MI. IllttStmted. Fourth Edition. Cr. 
82^0. 6s. 

THE BROOM-SQUIRE. IlluttratwJ. Fifth 
Edition Cr. 8«v. 6s. 


BLADYS OF THE STEWPOl^EY. Illus- 
trated. Second Edition. Cr. Svo. 6j. 
PABO THE PRIEST. Cr. Svo. 6s. 
WINEFRED. Illustrated. Second Edition. 
Cr. Bvo. 6s. 

IN DEWISLAND. Second Edition. Cr. 
Svo. 6s. 

MR& CURGENVEN OF CURGENVEN. 
Fifth Edition. Cr. Svo. 6s. 

Barr (Robert). IN THE MIDST OF 

ALARMS. Third Edition. Cr. Svo. 6s. 
THE COUNTESS TEKLA. Fifth Edition. 
Cr. 800. 6s. 

THE MUTABLE MANY. Third Edition 
Cr. 800. 6t. 


Begble (Harold). THE CURIOUS AND 
DIVERTING ADVENTURES OF SIR 
JOHN SPARROW, Bakt. ; or, The 
Pkogres* of an Open Mind. Second 
Edition Cr. 800. 6s. 

Belloc (H.). EMMANUEL BURDEN, 
MERCHANT. Illustrated. Second Edi- 
tion Cr. Svo. 6s. 

A CHANGE IN THE CABINET. 7Vurd 
Edition Cr. Svo. 6s. 

Bennett (Arnold). CLAYHANGER. 

Eleventh Edition. Cr. Bi>o. 6s. 

THE CARD. Sixth Edition Cr. 8w. 6f. 
HILDA LESSWAYS. Eighth Edition. 
Cr. Svo. 6s. 

BURIED ALIVE. Third Edition. Cr 
Svo. 6s. 

A FROM THE NORTH. Third 

Edition. Cr. Svo. Gs. 

THE MATADOR OF THE FIVE TOWNS. 

Second Edition, Cr. Svo. 6s. 

THE REGENT : A I'ive Towns Story of 
ADYHNTO iw IN London. Third Edition. 
Cr. Sr0. 6s. 

ANNA OF THE FIVE TOWNS, Fca^, 
Svo. IS. net, 

TERESA OF WATLING STREET. Feat. 
Svo. IS. net. 

Benson (B. F.). DODO : A Datail of the 
Day. Sixteenth Edition Ct. Svo. 6s. 
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nrmlnihsn (Q«»r<« A.). SPANISH 
GOLD. SevenUenik Edition, Cr 8m. 6s. 
A Iso Fcap. 8m. ijf. not. 

THE SEARCH PARTY. Tonth Editism, 
Cr. 8m. 6s, 

A Iso Fcap. 8m. xx. net. 

LALAGE'S LOVERS. Third Edition. Cr. 
8m. 6j. 

THE ADVENTURES OF DR. WHITTY. 

Fossrth Edition. Cr. 8m. 6s. 

Bovflli (Mar^rie). I WILL MAINTAIN 

JPiTinik Editiort. Cr. ivo, 6s. 

DEFENDER OF THE FAITH. Soponth 

Edition, Cr, Svo. 6i. 

A KNIGHT OF SPAIN. Third Edition. 
Cr. 8m. 6*. 

THE QUEST OF GLORY. Third Edition. 
Cr. 8m. 6s. 

GOD AND THE RING. F^ik Edition. 
Cr, 8wtf. 6 j. 

THE GOVERNOR OF ENGLAND. Third 
Edition. Cr. 8m. 6s. 

Castle (AEttes and E^toii). THE 

GOLDEN BARRIER. Seeomd Bditton, 
Cr. %BO. 6t. 

Cbesterton (ft. K.). THE FLYING INN. 

Third EdsHon. Cr. 8m. 6t. 

Clifford (Mrs. W. E.). THE GETTING 
WELL OF DOROTHY. Uhistratcd. 
Third EdiHon. Cr. 8m. y. 6d. 

Conrad (JoMpfa>. THE SECRET AGENT : 
A SiMfUE Talk. Foortk EdiHon. Cr, 8m. 

6s. 

A SET OF SIX. Fomrih Edition. Cr. 8m. 6s. 
UNDER WESTERN EYES. Sooond Edi- 
tion. Cr. tvo. 6s. 

CHANCE. Fifth EdiHon. Cr.Uo. fix. 

Conyers (Dorothea). SALLY. Fomih 
Edition. Cr. 8m. 6j. 

SANDY MARRIED. PH^h Edition. Cr. 
8m. 6s. 

Corelli (Marie). A ROMANCE OF TWO 

WORLDS. Thirty-Second Edition. Cr. 
tvo. 6s. 

VENDETTA: ©r, The Story of one For- 
GOTTBM. Thirty-first Edition. Cr. 8m. 6s. 
THELMA : A Norwegian Princess. 

Forty fourth Edition, Cr. 8m. 6j. 
ARDATH; The Story of a Dead Self. 

'Twenty-hrst Edition. Cr, 8m. fix. 

THE §OUL OF LILITH. Ei^hioenih 
Edition. Cr. 8m. 6s. 

WORMWOOD : A Drama of Paris. 

Ninsteonik Edition. Cr. 8m. 6 s . 
BARABBAS: A Dream of the World’s 
Tragedy. Forty-seventh Edition. Cr.tvo. 

6i, 

THE SORROWS OF SATAN. F^fty- 
ei^hth Edition. Cr. tvo. 6x. 

THE MASTKR-CHRISTIAN. Fourteenth 
Edition, lygth Thousand, Cr. 8m. 6s. 
TEMPORAL POWER; A Study in 
Supremacy. Second Edition. lyith 
Thousand. Cr. 8m. 6t. 


GOD'S (K)OD MAN : A Simple Love 
Story. Sixteenth Edition. 154/A Thou- 
sand. Cr. tvo. 6s. 

HOLY ORDERS : The Tragedy of a 

? uiST Ijfs. Second EdiHon, taoM 
housand. Cr. tvo, 6s. 

THE MIGHTY ATOM. Twenty-ninth 
Edition. Cr. tvo. 6s. 

Also Fcap. Sm. XX. net. 

BOY ; A Sketch. Thirteenth Edition. Cr. 
8m. 6s. 

Also Foei^. 8m. xx. net. 

CAMEOS. Fourteenth EdiHon. Cr. tvo. 
6s. 

THE LIFE EVERLASTING. Sixth Edi- 
Hon, Cr. too. 6s. 

JANE: A Social Imctdkht, Fcaf tvo. 

XX. net. 

Onehett (8. R.). LOCHINVAR. Ulus- 
txsted. Fourth Edition. Cr, Sm. 6x. 
THE STANDARD BEARER. Second 
Edition. Cr. tvo. 6s. 

Cmker (B, B.). THE OLD CANTON- 
MENT. Second Edition. Cr. 8m. 6s. 
JOHANNA. Second Edition. Cr. tvo. 6s. 
THE HAPPY VALLEY. Fourth Edition. 
Cr.hm. 6s. 

A NINE DAYS* WONDER. Fifth Edi- 
Hon. Cr. 8m. 6s. 

ANGEL Fifth EdiHon. Cr. 8m. 6x. 
KATHERINE THE ARROGANT. Seventh 
EdHoon. Cr. 8m. 6 s . 

BABES IN THE WOOD. Fourth Edition. 
Cr.% 00 . fix. 

DanbyfPranB). JOSEPH IN JEOPARDY. 

Fcm^. Bm. IX. net. 

Doyle (Blr A. Conan). ROUND THE RED 
LAMP. Twelfth Edition. Cr. Bvo. 6s. 
Also Fen/, tvo. ix. net. 

Drake (Banrlee). WOa. Sixth Edition. 
Cr. Em. fix. 

Flndlater(LH.). THE GREEN GRAVES 
OF BALGOWIE. Fifth Edition. Cr. 
tvo. fix. 

THE LADDER TO THE STARS. Second 
EdiHon. Cr. 8m. fix. 

Pindlater (Mary). A NARROW WAY. 

Fourth Edition. Cr. 8m. fir. 

THE ROSE OF JOY. Third Edition. 

A BLIND BIRD'S NEST. Illustrated. 
Second Edition. Cr. tz>o. fix. 

Pry (B. and C. B.), A MOTHER’S SON. 
Fifih Edition, Cr. tvo. fix. 

Harraden (Beatrice). IN VARYING 
MOODS. Fourteenth Edition. Cr.tvo. fix. 
HILDA STRi\FFORD and THE REMIT- 
TANCE MAN. Twelfth Edition. Cr. 
tvo. fix. 

INTERPLAY, Fifth Edition. Cr.% 00 . 6s. 
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Bituf tmann fCUrbapt)* THE FOOL in 
CHRIST : Emmanuel Quint. Translated 
by Thomas Seltzer. Cr. lew. 6 j. 

Hiclions (RobETt). THE PROPHET OF 
BERKELinr SQUARE. S€c<md Mititm. 

Cr. ivfi. 6s. 

TONGUES OF CONSCIENCE. Tkird 
JSth'Hsn. Cr. lev. 6s. 

FELIX ; Tnrsb Years in a Life. TVm^A 
Ediiisn. Cr. iso. 6 s. 

THE WOMAN WITH THE FAN. 

Esktim. Cr. &90. 6s. 

Also Fesof, ftps. rs. nst. 

BYEWAYS. Cr. Sw. 6s. 

THE GARDEN OF ALLAH. TmttHlr 
third Edition. Cr. 800. 6s. 

THE BLACK SPANIEL. Cr. 8m. 6g. 
THE CALL OF THE BLOOD. JVinfh 
Edidsn. Cr. 8m>. dr. 

BARBARY SHEEP. Soesmi BdUion. Cr. 

8 m . y. 6d. 

Also Fcap, 600. ts. net. 

THE DWELLER ON THE THRESHOLD. 

Second EeUtion. Cr. tvo. dr. 

THE WAY OF AMBITION. Fifth Edi- 
tion. Cr. 9 m. 6e. 

Hdpe (AnthOfty). A CHANGE OF AIR. 

StJdh Edition. Cr. 8m. dr. 

A MAN OF MARK. Sowntk Bdiiion. Cr. 
8m. 6r. 

THE CHRONICLES OF COUNT AN- 
TONIO. Sixth Edition. Cr.%m. 6s. 
PHROSO. lUnstrated. Ninth Edition. Cr. 
%vo. 6s. 

SIMON DALE. IBiutxated. Ninth Edition. 
Cr. 8m. df. 

THE KING'S MIRROR. Fifth Edition. 
Cr. 8tw. 6r. 

QUISANTt. Fonrth Edition. Cr. 8m. 6r. 
THE DOLLY DIALOGUES. Cr. 8m. dr. 
TALES OF TWO PEOPLE. Third Edi- 
tion. Cr. 9 no, dr. 

A SERVANT OF THE PUBLIC lUw- 
trated. Sixth Edition. Cr. Zvo. dr. 

THE GREAT MISS DRIVER. Fcmrth 
Edition. Cr. 8w<?. dr. 

MRS. MAXON PROTESTS, Third Edi- 
tion. Cr, Zve, 6s, 

Hutten (BftreneM vdn)i THE HALO. 
Fifth Edition. Cr. 8m. dr. 

A Iso FsaH. 8m. u. net. 

*Tlie InzMT Bhrina’ (Autlii»r of). THE 
WILD OUYE. Third Edition. Cr. Im. 
dr. 

THE STREET CALLED STRAIGHT. 

Fifth Edition. Cr, 8m. dr. 

THE WAY HOME, Second Edition. Cr. 
five. 6 s. 


(W. W.v MANY CARGOES. 
Thirty-third Edition. Cr. 8m. sr. 6d. 
Alao lUoatrated in colour. Demy 8m. 
js. 6d. net. 

SEA URCHINS. Soocntcenth Edition, Cr. 
•m. y.6d. 

A MASTER OF CRAFT. Illustrated. 

Tenth Edition. Cr. hoo. 32. 6d. 

UGHT FREIGHTS. Illustrated. EU^entk 
Edriton. Cr. 8m. 3?, 6d. 

Aloe Feof. 600, ir. net. 

THE SKIPPER’S WOOINQ. Ekoenih 
Edition. Cr. 8m. 3r. 6d. 
ATSUNWICHPORT. Eleventh 

Edition. Cr. boo. 3J. 6d. 

DIALSTONE LANE. Illustrated. Ei^^htk 
Eii^ooo. Cr. 9 m. y. 6d. 

ODD CRAFT. IHustrated. Fifth Edition. 

O. 8m. ^ s . 6 d . 

THE LADY OF THE BARGE, Illustrated. 

Ninth SdOiooe. Cr. 9 e>o. y. 6d. 
SALTHAVEN. Illustrated. Third Edition. 
Cr. 6m 

SAILORS' KNOTS. Illustrated. Fifth 
Edition. Cr. boo. 3s. 6d. 

SHORT CRUISES. Third Edition. Cr. 
9 m. y. 6 d. 

damM (Henry), THE GOLDEN BOWL. 
Third Edition. Cr. bvo. dr. 

Li gmewtCWilUani). THE HUNCHBACK 
or WESTMINSTER. Third Edition. 
Cr. 8m. dr. 

THE CLOSED BOOK. Third EdiHon. 
Cr, Im, dr. 

THE VALLEY OF THE SHADOW. 

Illustrated. Third Edition. Cr. Zvo, 6s. 
BEHIND THE THRONE. Third Edition. 

Cr. Im. 6s. 

liOlldMi (HkCk). WHITE FANG. Ninth 
Edition. Cr. boo. dr. 

Lovodes (Yin. Belloc). THE CHINK 
IN THE ARMOUR, Fourth Edition. 
Cr. 9 m. dr. net. 

MARY PECHKLL. Second Edition. Cr. 
8m. 6«. 

STUDIES IN LOVE AND IN TERROR. 

Second Edition. Cr, boo bs, 

THE LODGER. Fourth Edition. Cnnun 
boo. dr. 

Lnisas CBL T.). USTENER’S LURE: An 
Obuqmc NAJWATroN. Tenth Edition. 
Feto^, Im. y, 

OVER BKMERTON’S: A« Easy-going 
I CiMMiiicLB. Ehoenth Eddion. Ecap. boo. 
5 *- 

MR. INGLESIDE. Teoeth Edition. Fcaf. 
boo. y. 

LONDON LAVENDER. Eighth Edition. 
Esap. 8m. 5#. 
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Lyall (Edna). DERRICK VAUGHAN, 
NOVELIST. 44M Thousand. Cr. Bvo. 
gj. 6rf. 

Maenanlhtan (B,). THE FORTUNE OF 
CHRISTINA M'NAB. Sixth Edition. 
Cr. ivo. 2S. net. 

PETER AND JANE. EouHh EdiHon, 
Cr. Bzfo. 6s. 

Malet (Lneas). A COUNSEL OF PER- 
FECTION. Second Edition. Cr. 6f. 
COLONEL ^‘ENDERBY'S WIFE. Sixth 
Edition. Cr. Bvo. 6s. 

THE HISTORY OF SIR RICHARD 
CALM AD Y : A Romance. Seventh Edi- 
tion. Cr. Bvo. 6s. 

THE WAGES OF SIN. Sixteenth Edition. 
Cr. Bvo. 6s. 

THE CARISSIMA, Ei/tk Edition. Cr. 
Bvo. 6x. 

THE GATELESS BARRIER. Fifth Edi- 
tion. Cr. Svo. 6s. 

MaBOQ (A. E. W.). CLEMENTINA. 
Illubtrated. Eighth Edition, Cr. Bvo. 6j. 

Maxwell (W. BO. THE RAGGED MES- 
SENGER. Third Edition.. Cr.Btio. 6s. 
VIVIEN. Twelfth Edition. Cr. 8vo. 6s. 
THE GUARDED FLAME. Seventh Edi- 
tion, Cr. Bvo. &». 

Also Fcaf, Bvo. xs, net.' 

ODD LENGTHS. Second Edition. Cr. Bvo. 
6s. 

HILL RISE. Fourth Edition. Cr. Boo, 6s, 
A Iso Fcaf. Bvo. is. net. 

THE COUNTESS OF MAYBURY; Bk- 
TWEEN You AND I. Fourth Edition. Cr. 
8ut». 6s. 

THE REST CURE. Fourth Edition. Cr. 
Bvo. 6s. 

Milne (A. A.). THE DAY’S PLAY. Fifth 
Edition. Cr. Bvo. 6s. 

THE HOLIDAY ROUND. Second Edition. 
Cr. Bvo. 6s. 

Montague (C. B.). A HIND LET LOOSE. 

1 bird Edition. Cr. St’-?. 6s. 

THE MORNING’S WAR. Second Edition. 
Cr. Bvo. 6s. 

Morrison (Arthur). TALES OF MEAN 
STREETS. Seventh Edition. Cr. Bvo. 6s. 
Also Fcap. Bvo. is. net. 

A CHILD OF THE JAGO. Sixth Edstiem 

Cr. Bvo. 6s, 

THE HOLE IN THE WALL. Fourth 
Edition, Cr. Bvo. 6t, 

DIVERS VANITIES. Cr. Bvo. 6s. 

Ollivant (Alfred). OWD BOB, THE 
GREY DOG OF KENMUIR. With a 
Frontispiece. Tw{fth Edition, Cr.Bvo. 6r. 


THE TAMING OF JOHN BLUNT 

Second Edition. Cr. Bvo. 6s. 

THE ROYAL ROAD Second Edition, 
Cr, Bvo. 6s, 

Onions (Oliver). GOOD BOY SELDOM: 
A Romance or Advertisement. Second 
Edition. Cr. Bvo. 6s. 

THE TWO KISSES. Third Edition, 
Cr. Bvo. 6s. 

Opponhelm (B, Phillips). MASTER OF 
MEN. Fifth Edition. Cr. 8zv. 6.$. 

THE MISSING DELORA. Illustiated. 

Fourth Edition, Cr. Bvo. ts. 

A Iso Pcap. Bvo. is. net. 

Orezy (Baroness). FIRE IN STUBBLE. 

Fifth Edition. Cr. Bvo. 6s. 

Also Fcap, Bvo, x;. net. 

Oxenham (John), A WEAVER OF 
WEBS. Illustrated. Fifth Edition. Cr. 
Bvo. 6s. 

THE GATE OF THE DESERT. Eighth 
Edition. Cr. Bvo. 6s. 

*A/so Fcap. Bvo. xs. net. 

PROFIT AND LOSS. Sixth Edition. 
Cr. Bvo. 6.?. 

THE LONG ROAD. Fourth Edition. 
Cr. Bvo. 6s. 

Also Fcap. Bvo. is. net. 

THE SONG OF HYACINTH, and Other 
Stories. Second Edition. Cr. Bvo, 6s. 
MY LADY OF SHADOWS. Fourth 
Edition. Cr. Bvo. 6j. 

LAURISTONS. Fourth Edition, Cr. Bvo. 
6s. 

THE COIL OF CARNE. SUth Edition. 
Cr. Bvo. 6s. 

THE QUEST OF THE GOLDEN ROSE. 

Fourth Edition. Cr. Bvo. 6s. 

MARY ALL- ALONE. Third Edition, Ct. 
Bvo, 6s. 

Parker (Gilbert), PIERRE AND HIS 
PEOPLE. Seventh Edition. Cr. hvo, 6s. 
MRS. FALCHION. Fifth Edition,, Cr. 
Bvo. 6s. 

THE TRANSLATION OF A SAVAGE. 

Fourth Edition. Cr. Bvo. 6^. 

THE TRAIL OF THE SWORD. Illus- 
trated. Tenth Edition. Cr. Bvo. 6i. 
WHEN VALMOND CAME TO PONTIAC : 
The Story of a Lost Napoleon. Seventh 
Edition. Cr. Bvo. 6s. 

AN ADVENTURER OF THE NORTH : 
Ths Last Adventures of ' Pretty 
PuuiRE.’ Fifth Edition. Cr. Bvo. 6s. 
THE SEATS OF THE MIGHTY. Illus- 
trated. Nineteenth Edition, Cr. Bvo. 6j, 
THE BATTLE OF THE STRONG: A 
Romance of Two Kingdoms. Illustrated 
Seventh EdtUm, Cr. 8cv. if. 
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THE POMP OF THE LAVILETTES. 

Third Edition, Cr. %vo. 3 ^. 6 </. 
NORTHERN LIGHTS. Fourth Edition, 
Cr. Zvo. 6s. 

THE JUDGMENT HOUSE. Third 
Edition, Cr. Bvo, 6s. 

Pasture (Mn. Henry de la). THE 
TYRANT. Fourth Edition. Cr. i»o. 6s. 
A Iso Fca^. 8s>0. is. not. 

Pemberton (Max). THE FOOTSTEPS 
OF A THRONE. Illustrated. Fourth 
Edition. Cr. Bvo. 6s. 

I CROWN THEE KING. Illustrated. Cr. 
Bvo. 6s. 

LOVE THE HARVESTER : A Story of 
THE Shirks. Illustrated. Third Edition. 
Cr. 8vo. js. 6d. • 

THE MYSTERY OF THE GREEN 
HEART. Fifth Edition. Cr. Bvo. as. net 

Perrin (Alice). THE CHARM. Fifth 
F.d'.iion. Cr. Bvo, 6s. 

A Iso Fcap, Bvo. ix. net. 

I'lIE ANGLO-INDIANS. Sixth Edition. 
Cr, Bvo. 6s. 

Phillpotts (Eden). LYING PROPHETS. 

Third Edition, Cr. Bvo. 6s. 

CHILDREN OF THE MIST. Sixth 
Edition. Cr, Bvo. 6 x. 

THE HUMAN BOY. With a Frontispiece. 

Seventh Edition. Cr. Bvo. 6 x. 

SONS OF THE MORNING. Second Edi- 
tion. Cr. Bvo. fix. 

THE RIVER. Fourth EdUion. Cr. Scv, fix. 
THE AMERICAN PRISONER. Fourth 
Edition, Cr. Bvo. fix. 

KNOCK AT A VENTURE. Third Edition. 
Cr. Bvo. fix. 

THE PORTREEVE. Fourth EdUion. Cr. 
Bvo. fix. 

THE POACHER’S WIFE. Second Edition. 
Cr. Bvo. 6 s. 

THE STRIKING HOURS. Second EdUion. 
Cr. Bvo. fix. 

DEMETER'S DAUGHTER. Third Edi- 
tion. Cr. Bvo. fix. 

THE SECRET WOMAN. Fcap. Bno. is. 
net. 

Pickthall (Marmaduke). SAJd, THE 
FISHERMAN. Tenth EdiHon. Cr. Bvo. 
fix. 

Also Fcap. Btfo. is. net. 

*0*(A. T. QuUler-Couch). THE MAYOR 
OF TROY. Fourth Edition. Cr. Bsjo. fix. 
MERRY-GARDEN and other Stories. 
Cr. Bvo. fix. 

MAJOR VIGOUREUX. Third EdUion. 
Cr. bvo. fix. 


Ridje (W. Pett). £RB. Second Edition. 
Cr. Bvo. fix. 

A SON OF THE STATE. Third Edition. 
Cr. Bzm>. 3 x. 6d. 

A BREAKER OF LAWS. A New Edition 
Cr. Bvo. js. 6 d. 

MRS. CALEB'S BUSINESS. Illustrated. 

Second Edition. Cr. Bvo. fix. 

THE WICKHAMSES. Fourth Edition. 
Cr, Bvo. fix. 

SPLENDID BROTHER. Fourth Edition. 
Cr. Bvo. fix. ^ 

! A iso Fcap. Bvo. is. net. 

NINE TO SIX-THIRTY. 'Third EdUion. 
Cr. Bvo. fix. 

THANKS TO SANDERSON. Second 
Edition. Cr. Bvo. fix. 

DEVOTED SPARKES. Second Edition. 
Cr. Bvo. fix, 

THE REMINGTON SENTENCE. Third 
EdiHon. Cr. 8 sw. fix. 

Bussell (W. Clark). MASTER ROCKA- 
FELLAR’S VOYAGE. Illustrated. 
Fifth Edition. Cr. Bvo. y. 6d. 

Sldgwlck (Mra. Alfred). THE KINS- 
MAN. Illustrated. 'Third Edition. Cr. 
Bvo. fix. 

THE LANTERN-BEARERS. 'Third Edi- 
tion. Cr. Bvo. fix. 

THESEVERINS. Sixth Edition. Cr.Bvo. 
fix. 

Also Fcap. Bvo. is. net. 

ANTHEA’S GUEST. Fourth Edition. Cr. 
Svo. fix. 

LAMORNA. Third Edition. Cr.Bvo. fix. 
BELOW STAIRS. Second Edition. Cr. 
Bvo. fix. 

Bnalth (J. C.). THE PRINCIPAL GIRL. 

Second EdUion. Cr. Bvo. fix. 

AN AFFAIR OF STATE. Second Edition. 
Cr. 8 w. 6s. 

Semerville (E. (E.) and Boss (Martin). 
DAN RUSSEL THE KOX. Illustrated. 
Seventh Edition. Cr. Bvo, fix. 

Also Fcap, Bvo, is. net. 

Thurston (E. Temple). MIRAGE. FounA 
Edition. Cr. Saw. fix. 

AHo Fcap. Bvo. is. net 

Watson (H. B, Marriott). A LISE OF 
ASTRA. Third Edition. Ct. Bvo. 6s. 
THE BIG FISH. Third Eaitim. Cr. B»o. 
fix. 

Webllng (Peggy). THE STORY OF 
VIRGINIA PERFECT. Third Edition. 
Cr. fix. 

Also Feap. Boa. ts. mU, 
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THE SPIRIT OF MIRTH. Sixtk BiiHon. 

(>, dr. 

FELIX CHRISTIE. Third EdiiUn. Cr. 
Bfv. dr. 

THE PEARL STRINGER. Third Edi 
tifiH. Cr. 8zv. 6s. 

VoBtrnp (Margaret) (Mri. W. Sydnof 

Stacey). TIDEMARKS Third Edit ion, 
Cr. hmo. 6s. 

Weymaii (Stanley). UNDER THE RED 
ROBE, lllustmed. TwtrUydhird Edi 
iioH. Cr. 9V0. 6s. 

Also Fcap. tifo. IS. msi. 

Whitby (Beatrice). ROSAMUND. Snomd 
Ediit^n. Cr. Sm>. dr. 

Williamson (C. S. and A. M.). THE 
LIGHTNING CONDUCTOR : The 
Stran|[^e Adventures of a Motor Car. Illus- 
trated. ’Ptusnty'_fi->-st Edition. Cr. 6m. 6s. 
Also Cr. tm. ir. nst. 

THE PRINCESS PASSES: A Romanob 
OF A Motor. Illustraced. JVmih EdUion. 
Cr. fhpe. ds. 

LADY BETTY ACROSS THE WATER. 
ELsventh Edition. Cr. doi. ds. 

Also Fca^. Sop. u. nsi. 


THE BOTOR CHAPERON. Illustrated. 
Tenth Edition, Cr. 8vo. 6s. 

*Also Fem^, 9m, rs. net. 

THE CAR OF DESTINY. Illustrated 
Sesientk Edition. Cr. 9wo. 6s. 

MV FRIEND THE CHAUFFEUR. Ulus- 
trated. Tkirtennik Edition. Cr. 9v*. 6s. 
SCARLET RUNNER. lUustrated Third 
Edition. Cr. top. dt. 

SET IN SILVER. Illttstralcd. Fifth 
Edition, Cr. 9m. 6s. 

LORD LOVELAND DISCOVERS 
AM ERICA. Second Edition. Cr. 9vo. 6s. 
THE GOLDEN SILENCE. Sixth EdiHon. 
Cr. Bop. 6s. 

THE GUESTS OF HERCULES. Fourth 
Edition. Cr. top. Ss. 

THE HEATHER MOON. Fifik Edition. 
Cr, 8»p. 6i. 

THE LOVE PIRATE. Illustrated. Second 
j Eddion. Cr. 9m. dr. 

! THE DEMON. Feap. Wo. xr. net. 

I WyUarde (Dolf). THE PATHWAY OF 
I THE PIONEER (Nous Auires). Sixth 

I EdHims. Cr. 9w. dt. 


Books for Boys and Girls 

lUmtirated. Crown %9o. y* 6d, 


Gkttikg Well Of Dobothv, The. Mrs. 
W. K. aiffofd. 

Girl of tkb Peofls, A. L. T. Meade. 

Honourable Miss, The. L. X. Meade. 

Master Rockafbllar’s Voyage. W. CHark 
RusselL 


OiTLY A Gvard-Roou Dog. Edith £. 
CutheU. 

Ran Grange, Tkb. Mrs. Molesworth. 

SvD Belton: The Box who would not go 
to Sea. G. Manville Fean. 

There was once a Prince. Mrs. M. £. 
Mann. 


Methaea’g Shilling Novels 

Fcaf, %vo. 15 . mt 


AtntA me the Five Towns. Arnold Bennett 
Barbarv Sheep. Robert Hichens. 

Botor Chaperon, Tub. C N. R A M. 
WUliamsoa. 

Bot. MarkCereUl 
Charm, Tkb. Alice Perrin. 

Dak Russ^ the Fox. £. CE. Somerville 
aad Maxtin Roes. 


Demon, Tub. C. N. and A. M. WtUiamsoa 
Fire in Stubble. Baroness Orezy. 

Gate of Desert, The. John Oxenham. 
Guarded Flame, The. W. B. Maxwell 
Halo, The. Baroness von Hutten. 

Hill Risa W. B. Maxwell. 
jAirM. Marie Corelli. 
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Uethoeii’i Shillfaig NoYela- continued, 

Joseph. Frank l')anby. 

Lady Betty Acros-^ the Water C. N. 
and A- M. Williamson. 

Light Freights. W. W. Jacobs. 

Ix>NG Road, The. John Oxenham. 

Mighty Atom, The. Marie CorellL 
Mirage. E. Temple Thurston- 

Missing Delora, The. E. Phillips Oppen. 
beam. 

Round the Red Lamp. Sir A. Conan Doyle. 

SAifD, THE FiShermaji. Marm^duke Pick- 
thalL 


Sbakch Party, The. G. A. Birmingham. 
Secret Woman, The. Eden Phdlpotts. 
Sevebins, The. Mrs. Alfred Sidgwick. 
Spanish Gold. G. A. Birmingham 
Spi ENDED Brother. W. Pctt Ridge. 

Talks of Mean Streets. Artfanr Morrison. 

Teresa of Watung Street. Arnold 

Bennett. ^ 

Tyrant, The. Mrs. Henry de la Pasture. 
Under the Red Robe. Stanley J. Weyman. 
Virginia Perfect. Peggy Webling. 

Woman with the Fan, The. Robert 
Hicbens. 


Methuen’s SeYenpenny Novels 


Fcap. %V0. 

Angel. B. M. Croker. 

Broom Squire, The. S. Baring-Gould 
By Stkoee ok Sword. Andrew Balfour. 

House of Whispers, The. William Le 
Queux. 

Human Boy, The. Eden Phillpotts. 

I Crown Thee King. Mav Pembertoa. 

Late in Life. Alice Pcrnn. 

Lone Pine. R. B. Townshend. 

Master of Men. E. Phillips Oppenheira. 
Mixed Marriage, A. F. E. Penny. 


lui 

Peter, a Parasite. E. Maria Albanesi. 

Pomp of the Lavilettes, The. Sir Gilbert 
Parker. 

PmiMci Rupert the Buccaneer. C. J. 
CauciUle Hyne. 

Princess Virginia, The. C N. & A. M. 
WUlianuoa. 

Profit and Loss. John Oxenhajn. 

Red House, The. £. Ne&bit. 

Sign of the Spider, The. Bertram Mitford. 
Son of the State, A. W. Pctt Ridge. 
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